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graspin"  a  broken  step  in  front  of  her,  gold,  and,  wondering  whether  she  is 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  while  with  the  other,  bony  and  knot-  piDrim  or  vampire,  set  ourselves  to 

;  ted,  but  wasted  with  hungry  eager-  sees  the  key.  We  notiee  now  that 

BOOK  II.  SYLV'IA’S  BRACELET.  ness,  she  fingers  a  long  crack,  into  I  the  darkness  of  the  background  and 

which  a  stream  of  mud  is  oozing :  a  the  mist  of  the  green  veil  is  formed 

CHAPTER  vn.  (continued.)  rat  and  a  toad  are  regarding  her  by  innumerable  spiral  coils  of  scales 

^  calmly  and  serenely  with  black  and  '  that,  as  they  rise  round  the  vision, 

1  WISH  it  were  possible  to  do  en-  curious  eyes,  as  though  interested,  |  become  more  and  more  defined  — 

tirely  without  that  miserable  apology  but  too  familiar  with  her  presence  to  that,  if  the  kneeling  woman  looked 

for  picture-making,  called  word-paint-  be  afraid.  Her  face  is  haggard,  al-  up,  she  would  see  over  her  head,  like 

ing.  It  would  be  an  infinite  gain  most  corpse-like,  from  unconscious  |  the  Syracusan  sword,  the  outline  of 

could  the  narrator  of  a  story  return  bodily  hunger,  which  allows  the  fancy  :  an  actual  key  held  in  the  outline  of  a 

to  the  fairy-tale  practice  of  simply  fuller  play  to  dream  :  the  features  are  \  serpent’s  ]aws :  those  two  dull  spots, 
telling  what  people  did,  without  being  harsh  and  strong  ;  the  thin  lips  fi.xed  which  at  first  sight  we  took  for  falling 

calletf  upon,  by  a  conventionally  as-  and  tightened  by  habitual  secretive-  water-drops  are  a  pair  of  evil  eyes, 

sumed  dulness  on  the  part  of  grown-  I  ness  and  greed ;  the  brows  drawn  ;  set  in  a  snake’s  flat  skull, 

up  readers,  to  answer  such  provoking  '  close  together  by  constant  devotion  Dreams,  visions,  fancies,  presages, 
<luestions  as  How  or  Why,  A  writer  '  to  a  single  purpose.  The  ears  are  whatever  they  might  be,  such-like 

has  no  business  to  trespass  beyond  j  slightly  pricked  backward,  or  at  least  pictures  were  vividly  real  to  this  un- 

his  miserable  limits  upon  the  glorious  drawn  closely  to  the  head,  as  if  to  derground  ghost-seer.  She  had  noon- 

realm  of  the  painter,  who  deals  with  them  alone  was  entrusted  the  task  of  '  tide  nightmares,  to  which  these  were 

visible  things,  instead  of  arbitrary  keeping  watch  from  intrusion  while  i  child’s  play.  Child,  gold,  and  ser- 

svrabols,  and  to  boast  about  words  as  their  owner’s  mind  is  away.  A  bat  i  pent  were  as  real  to  her  as  the  rat 

tliough  they  could  take  the  place  of  i  flutters  blindly  against  the  lantern  :  '  and  the  toad ;  more  real,  indeed ; 

the  direct,  universal  language  of  color  j  it  is  either  he  or  the  drip  of  water  and  she  was  haunted  by  keys  as  visi- 

and  form.  Printers’  ink  was  made  j  that  gives  her  this  one  sign  of  outer  ble  as  the  Macbeth’s  dagger  of  air. 

for  reporting  and  reasoning :  not  to  life.  But  her  eyes  are  occupied  neither  ;  Students  of  the  human  body  have 
make  splashes  upon  pajier,  that  are  with  the  business  of  her  ears,  nor  of  never  yet  found  out  in  what  unsub- 
no  more  like  pictures  than  are  the  her  fingers  :  and  here  enters  the  ditfi-  stantial  fashion  the  blood  is  nourished 
coals  in  the  fireplace,  which  may  ex-  '  culty  of  the  picture.  It  is  her  eyes,  •  by  the  mind,  as  if  fancies  were  food, 
press  anything  or  nothing,  not  as  the  >  not  the  glimmer  of  the  lantern,  that  ‘  As  Mrs.  Goldrick’s  small  stock  of 
hand  that  laid  them  designed,  but  as  pierce  through  a  transparent  green  -  available  change  out  of  her  last  allow- 
the  eye  that  looks  into  them  may  mist  hanging  over  a  chest  like  a  ance  from  her  son  grew  less,  she,  with- 
chance  to  find.  But  were  I  a  painter,  !  phantom  altar-cloth  over  a  phantom  |  out  thought  of  meat  and  drink,  en- 
and  were  the  grotesque  —  by  which  I  i  altar,  or  father  like  the  glass  through  I  dured  vigils  that  would  have  killed  a 
mean  the  common  eijuation  of  the  i  which  is  so  often  seen,  in  Catholic  |  professed  anchorite.  But  even  her 
hideous  and  the  pathetic —  my  metier,  churches,  the  waxen  image  of  a  saint  :  inner  fuel  had  its  limit  of  supply,  and 
one  of  my  chef-d'ceueres  should  be  as  sleeping  and  crowned  with  flowers,  she  was  fain  to  fall  back  upon  her 
follows ;  — *  Ami  now,  after  jicnetrating  the  prin-  ;  stock  of  wine.  Not  having  eaten. 

Upon  a  dark  background,  as  dark  !  cipal  figure  of  the  picture,  we  are  i  however,  the  fumes  of  it  flew  to  her 
as  cold  heavy  gray  can  be,  and  sug-  :  brought  into  sympathy  with  what  she  '  head,  and  she  woke  one  afternoon 
gestive  of  a  prison  made  rather  by  the  ;  sees :  we  see  the  latter  not  imme-  I  after  having  made,  as  it  seemed  to 
atmosphere  itself  than  by  masonry,  ,  diately,  but,  as  it  were,  through  her,  her,  a  few  years’  journey  farther  back 
should  stand  out  in  the  fullest  anil  for  it  is  painted  in  subtle  and  dream-  even  than  the  memories  of  Marsh- 
boldest  relief,  illuminated  by  a  flar-  like  colors,  wholly  at  variance  with  mead. 

ing,  smoky  lantern,  hung  high  up  upon  her  harsh  and  hideous  realism.  In  . 

a  large  rusty  nail,  the  form  of  a  woman,  place  of  the  waxen  image  lies  a  sleep-  In  the  city  of  Vienna  there  is  a 
marked  out  by  such  gross  violence  of  !  ing  girl,  of  dark  but  ideal  beauty,  like  :  large  demand  for  flowers.  The  people 
light  and  shade,  that  the  expression  the  princess  in  the  enchanted  forest,  i  who  have  cultivated  the  contradictory 
of  her  features  and  attitude  should  be  i  waiting  for  the  kiss  that  is  to  break  art  of  pursuing  pleasure  with  the  sys- 
as  legible  as  if  she  were  in  the  broad  the  spell.  Her  strange  loveliness  '  tematic  dreg-draining  energy  of  men, 
light  of  day.  On  her  alone  is  concen-  mocks  the  ghoul-like  ghastliness  of'  yet  without  losing  the  fresh  and  hearty 
trated,  as  by  a  focus,  every  ray  of  the  the  woman,  who  seems  to  hunger  ,  abandon  of  children — the  Germans, 
flame,  which  gradually  loses  itself  be-  ;  after  her  with  the  appetite  of  her  who,  more  joy-loving  than  Frenchmen, 
yond  her,  except  where  reflected  by  soul,  even  more  than  after  food  with  |  neither  translate  nor  import  ennui  — 
the  fall  or  splash  of  a  green  water-  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  her  body.  i  sympathize  acutely  with  the  most  fresh 

drop  or  two,  in  front  or  behind.  Her  '  No  wonder,  for  she  is  lapped  and  '  and  childlike  symbols  of  joy. 

clothes  hang  from  her  gaunt  shoulders  '  laved  in  gold  :  the  green  mist  covers  >  Among  the  purveyors  of  these  floral 
and  meagre  waist  in  tatters,  and  are  '  the  shrine  of  St.  Danae.  Having  ;  draughts  to  a  hearty  and  unfailing 

soaked  with  cold  moisture.  She  once  caught  this  heart  of  the  picture,  '  appetite  was  to  be  found  every  even- 

stoops  down,  or  rather  half  crouches,  we  pass  over  the  woman  herself,  .  ing,  at  the  same  post,  a  very  young 

with  her  knee  upon  a  log  of  rough  groping  in  foul  darkness  after  a  my^  |  girl.  Precisely  at  five  o’clock  in  the 

wood,  her  feet  naked,  and  one  hand  tery  of  love  wrapped  in  a  mystery  of  ;  afternoon,  fine  or  wet,  she  brought  to 
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the  door  of  the  Theater  an  der  Wien 
a  basket  filled  to  the  brim  with  bou¬ 
quets  and  solitary  blossoms ;  at  nine 
o’clock  she  carried  the  basket  away, 
or  sooner  if  she  had  found  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  market.  She  was  not 
well  dressed  enough  to  pass  beyond  the 
brilliant-looking  doorway  of  what  to 
her  was  Paradise ;  she  was  but  an  un¬ 
regarded  Peri,  waiting  with  such  poor 
gifts  as  might  jiurchase,  not  Eden, 
but  a  zwanziger.  Nor  did  she  often 
wait  wholly  in  vain.  It  must,  indeed, 
go  hanl  with  girlhood  if  it  cannot  con¬ 
trive  to  sell  a  few  flowers. 

It  was  even  in  her  favor  that  she 
was  poorly  dressed,  and  that  she 
allowed  her  lilies  and  moss-roses  to 
speak  for  themselves  and  for  her. 
She  had  rivals,  some  bold-faced,  some 
cunningly  modest,  who.  for  the  most 
part,  deprived  her  of  chance  custom¬ 
ers.  But  our  dark-eyed  maiden  hail 
secured  a  clientele  who  were  faithful 
to  her  —  who,  if  they  w.'inted  one  of 
her  leaves  or  blossoms,  and  sometimes 
if  they  did  not,  preferred  to  give  their 
stray  small  change  to  one  who  never 
troubled  them.  Buying  of  her  had  an 
air  of  gathering  flowers  for  themselves. 
All  these  girls  had  picked  up  names  ; 
the  dark-eyed  and  quiet  one  was 
known  to  the  loungers  of  the  entrance 
as  die  KomUume,  the  Blue  Cornflower 
—  she  was  so  dark,  so  ragged,  so  hid¬ 
den  among  the  standing  crowd,  and 
had,  alas,  so  little  to  do  with  the  har¬ 
vest  of  the  field.  And  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  the  weed  that  drew 
many  eyes  through  the  waving  ranks 
of  corn. 

But  it  was  a  hanl  life,  all  the  same : 
for  the  Cornflower  was  a  modest  and 
timid  weed.  Nothing  was  known  of 
her,  not  even  among  her  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  the  curbstone,  except  that 
she  came  and  went  as  punctually  as 
the  violet,  and  waited  as  patiently  for 
kreutzers,  and  as  silently,  as  the 
^-acinth  waits  for  golden  sunbeams, 
'fte  other  flower-girls,  who  laughed 
and  joked  together,  looked  upon  her 
as  an  intruder,  but  that  mattered  but 
little ;  in  spite  of  her  few  regular 
customers  she  was  scarcely  in  their 
way,  and  the  customers  she  had  they 
could  well  afford  to  lose.  It  was  not 
every  evening  that  any  of  them  came 
to  the  theatre ;  and  then  she  was 
lucky  if  she  was  allowed  to  go  home 
with  a  basket  less  full  by  a  single 
leaflet  than  when  she  came. 

I  think,  however,  that  even  the 
boldest  of  the  poor  Cornflower’s  suc¬ 
cessful  rivals  would  have  thrown  her 
a  chance  or  two  sometimes  had  they 
known  that  she  lived  hopelessly 
alone  ;  that  she  was  such  a  very  weed 
among  weeds.  I  am  the  more  sure  of 
it,  because  kind  hearts  lie  so  deep 
that  the  deeper  down  in  the  world 
they  are  sought  for,  the  more  surely 
they  are  to  be  found.  But  the  (’orn- 
flower’s  companions  were  a  thought¬ 
less  generation  —  and  so  she  had,  like 
the  weakest  of  a  flock  of  thoughtless 
sparrows,  to  put  up  with  the  smallest 


j  crumbs  that  the  wind,  or  some  com¬ 
passionate  hand,  cast  beyond  the  de- 
I  vouring  circle.  Happily  there  were  a 

■  few  such  hands  —  but  it  is  not  hands 
that  think  or  feel.  They  gave,  and 

,  that  was  enough  for  charity  and  for 
them. 

Was  it  enough  for  the  Cornflower  V 
She  thought  so.  With  enough  silver 
to  renew  her  stock*  and  to  buy  a  roll, 

;  she  was  richer  than  Diogenes,  who 
was,  as  iijl  the  world  knows,  richer 
than  Alexander.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  delights  of  sausage  or  beer ;  a 
good  honest  slice  of  sour  black  bread, 
washed  down  with  a  hearty  draught 
of  water,  gave  health  to  her  fast  grow¬ 
ing  limbs,  and  the  sweetest  sleep  in 
the  world  to  her  lively  brain.  She 
breathed  the  scent  of  flowers  all  day 
long  —  they  gave  flavor  to  her  black 
bread  and  to  her  dreams.  And  then 
the  sky  —  what  a  bed-curtain  she 
found  it  wlien  she  was  tired  1  it  was 
sjmtted  and  hung  all  over,  not  with 
kreutzers,  but  with  real  Friedrichs 
(Tor ;  she  was,  for  the  night,  a  million¬ 
aire,  and  the  moon  was  none  the  worse 
for  looking  like  a  rich  round  cheese. 

I  She  had  enough  to  do  in  the  day  with 
,  making  up  her  nosegays,  which  was 
'  quite  as  good,  while  she  was  ijuite 
I  little,  as  playing  with  a  doll,  and  very 
much  better,  as  she  grew  up,  than 
watching  the  blossoms  fade  and 
throwing  them  away. 

But  this  was  summer  life.  If  she 
had  only  been  a  squirrel  or  a  dormouse 
and  could  have  slept  out  the  cold,  it 
would  not  have  been  hard  to  lx*  con¬ 
tent  with  stars  for  wealth,  and  flowers 
I  for  si.sters  and  bread-winners.  When 
'  it  rained  or  froze  she  had  to  creep 
I  into  some  church  porch,  or  into  the 

■  church  itself  xvhenever  it  was  op«>n,  or 
j  into  any  other  corner  that  might  tem- 
I  per  the  wind  to  her.  Once  or  twice 
'  'she  had  found  her  way  into  a  beggar’s 

loilging;  but  she  was  frightened,  and 
had  given  away  her  day’s  earnings  to 
others  who  were  far  richer  than  she, 
so  it  was  bad  economy  in  everv  way. 
So  even  in  winter  time,  she  bad  to 
practise  the  art  of  saving  house-rent 
—  a  measure  of  economy  to  which  she 
,  was  the  more  prone,  because  she  had 
j  one  wildly  extravagant  taste  —  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  bright  rags ;  it  would  be 
I  absurd  to  say  bright  clothes.  Her 
I  festival  was  to  starve  as  long  as  possi- 
I  ble,  and  then  to  buy  from  some  He- 
I  brew  dealer  the  remnants  of  some 
i  scarlet  handkerchief,  petticoat,  or 
I  shawl.  One  old  fellow,  to  whom  she 
I  went  with  eager  timidity  to  make  her 
first  purchase  of  this  kind,  cheated 
I  her  outrageously  to  the  extent  of  two 
'  whole  kreutzers,  but  the  second  time 
!  he  sold  her  an  old  shawl,  that  had 
j  cost  nothing,  at  scarcely  more  than 
I  cost  price,  and  thr>jw  in  half  a  yard 
I  of  ribbon  that  he  saw  her  stare  at 
j  with  hungry  eyes.  The  third  time  he 
!  introduced  a  system  of  barter :  he 
gave  her  unmarketable  rags  in  ex¬ 
change  for  useless  flowers.  The  old 
I  Jew  and  the  young  flower-girl  seldom 
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e.\changed  a  word ;  he  probably  was 
j  too  much  ashamed  of  his  one  piece  of 
I  very  limited  kindness  to  add  to  his 
I  shame  by  committing  farther  follies. 
He  had  his  reward,  however;  when 
he  most  righteously  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  ])olice,  it  was  not  without  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  one  pair  of  wet  eyes. 

'  Unhapjiily,  this  mishap  occurred 
[  just  at  the  beginning  of  an  excep- 
1  tionally  sharp  winter,  and  when  the 
I  last  thread  of  the  Cornflower’s  last 
I  shawl  was  giving  way.  She  hail 
I  brought  with  her  to  the  old  Jew’s 
door  a  whole  basket-load  of  I  know 
i  not  what  poor  unseasonable  verdure  to 
I  buy  something  a  little  more  season- 
I  able  ;  and  she  found  only  a  couple  of 
;  police  agents  engaged  in  the  Augean 
'  labor  of  making  an  inventory  of  litter, 
i  and  they,  not  being  made  good- 
I  tempered  by  having  to  finish  *sueh  a 
j  task  in  the  cold,  or  by  her  interrup- 
I  tion,  thrust  her  out  by  her  almost  bare 
j  shoulders  into  the  snow.  The  wind 
I  was  keen,  and  she  felt  it  pierce  her 
with  a  new  sharpness ;  for  she  now,  for 
I  the  first  time,  realized  what  it  meant 
I  to  be  alone  in  a  bleak  and  biting 
I  world.  It  was,  however,  close  upon 
I  the  hour  at  which  the  theatre  opened, 
j  so,  cold  or  sorry,  she  must  lose  no 
I  time.  Carriages  filled  with  fine  ladies, 

,  scarcely  more  delicate  than  she,  strong 
I  men  thickly  clad,  and  scores  of  her 
'  own  age,  warm  with  fire  and  fbotl, 
j  passed  her  at  every  step,  and  she  felt 
how  little  the  world  was  to  her  —  to 
j  the  Cornflower  among  the  corn. 

I  There  was  more  than  a  usual 
I  amount  of  bustle  about  the  theatre 
I  door  that  evening  when  she  took  her 
;  stand  in  her  accustomed  corner.  The 
:  Emperor  himself  was  to  be  there  to  see 
)  with  his  own  august  eyes  the  pirouettes 
I  and  zephyr-poses  of  the  S{)oiled  darling 
i  of  all  Vienna,  the  fascinating  dancer, 
Alarietta  Romani.  To  the  Cornflower, 
j  who  was  v  ersed  in  all  the  gossip  of  the 
pavement,  the  name  of  the  great  hal- 
i  lerina  rang  with  a  more  awful  sound 
than  that  of  the  Kaiser’s  own.  She 
:  had  once  seen  her  pass  froifi  the  stage 
,  door  to  her  carriage,  wrapped  from 
I  head  to  foot  in  furs  that  made  her  look 
j  like  a  ball  of  swan’s-down,  with  her 
;  little  dark  head,  not  higher  than  the 
i  slim  Cornflower’s  shoulder,  peeping 
!  out  and  smiling  all  over  with  serene 
I  triumph.  She  had  wondered  who  the 
I  tall,  strong  man  could  bej  with  blond 
^  hair,  round  face,  gray  eyes,  and  shoul- 
I  ders  like  Hercules,  who  dared  almost 
i  to  carry  the  wonderful  Marietta  from 
I  the  door :  he  was  probably  the  mana- 
i  ger,  she  thought,  who  was  to  her  ever- 
,  active  imagination  a  sort  of  Grand 
Lama,  bearing  the  authority  above 
'  even  that  of  an  agent  of  police,  if  such 
a  thing  could  be. 

How  cold  she  felt,  as  one  carriage 
i  after  another  drew  up  and  sent  its 
cloaked  and  shawled  freight  inside 
I  those  bright  and  warm-looking  doors  ! 
j  On  common  occasions,  winter  weather 
I  favored  her  earnings,  for  the  boldest 
and  therefore  the  most  successful  of 
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her  rivals  were  suiiimer  swallows.  But  !  edge  and  a  bas-relief  of  a  cavalier  on  though  she  had  undergone  what  would 


the  Emperor  spoiled  her  market.  No  . 
one  whisiKTcd  in  his  imperial  ear  that  j 
a  poor  tlower-girl  would  have  to  lose  ' 
a  winter  shawl  because  he  happened  ; 
to  be  going  to  the  play,  or  he  might  i 
perhaps  have  been  as  generous  as  the  I 
ol<l  Jew.  But  she  was  not  to  remain  ! 
(juite  penniless.  *  j 

“  Der  Teufel !  ”  she  heard  a  full,  ! 
strong  voice  exclaim  close  behind 
her — that  is  to  say,  near  the  stage  i 
door.  “  I’ve  forgotten  the  bouquet —  I 
I  wouldn’t  have  left  it  behind  for  a  ! 
thousand  pounds.”  He  said  pounds  i 
in  English :  and  his  German  was  j 
strange  to  the  girl’s  quick  ears.  I 
For  once,  accident  had  placed  her 
in  the  front  rank,  for  the  others  were 
crowding  about  the  grand  entrance. 
With  the  ready  instinct  of  a  trades¬ 
woman,  she  held  up  her  basket,  and  ' 
looked  up  without  saying  a  word.  Lo 
and  behold,  it  was  the  very  broad- 
shouldered  gentleman  on  whose  arm 
she  had  caught  her  solitary  glimpse  of 
the  Marietta,  accompanied  by  a  com¬ 
panion  in  hussar  uniform. 

“Nevermind,”  said  the  latter.  “I 
dare  say  she  won’t  miss  number  one 
thousand  and  one  —  unless,  indeed, 
the  paper  came  from  the  bank,  or  was 
la.stcned  with  something  better  than 
wire.  Come  in  ;  my  hands  are  numbed. 

I  go  empty-handed,  you  see  —  when 
flowers  are  made  of  gold,  emptiness  j 
is  the  distinction  of  a  poor  subaltern.”  I 
He  went  in,  while  the  tall  man 
lingered  an  instant  on  the  pavement, 
lie  had  seen  the  Cornflower’s  basket 
—  perhaps,  also,  her  large  black  eyes, 
which  were  to-night  even  brighter 
than  usual. 

“  Well,  what  sort  of  rubbish  have 
you  got  there,  my  good  girl  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

She  held  up  a  bunch  of  violets  and 
camellias  —  they  might  buy  the  shawl 
after  all. 

“  Bah  !  Everybody  will  have  violets 
and  camellias :  one  might  as  well 
have  nothing  as  that  thing.  Here, 
hold  up  your  basket  and  let  me  see. 
'.so,  nothing  here.  Yes  ;  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  was  right,”  he  muttered :  “  one 
must  make  presents  like  a  Russian 
Grand  Duke  to-night  if  one  wants  to 
be  marked  out  of  his  crowd.  That 
infernal  nosegay  of  mine  would  have 
done  —  but  —  ah!  I’ll  tiike  a  hint 
from  the  lieutenant  after  all.  She’ll 
know  that  a  man  means  something 
who  gives  her  nothing  but  a  flower. 
Snowdrops,  no ;  violets  again,  no ; 
winter  roses  :  here.  I’ll  take  this  rose.” 

The  poor  girl’s  hope's  fell.  All  this 
grand  prospect  to  end  in  a  half  zwan- 
liger  I 

The  big  Englishman  took  the  poor 
little  winter  rose,  felt  in  his  pocket, 
and  threw  a  coin.  “  Good  night,  my 
girl,”  he  said  in  his  full  voice.  “  Any 
way  that  rose  shall  cost  more  than  any 
other  rose  —  it’s  for  the  Romani !  ” 

She  looked  for  the  coin  among  her 
flowers,  into  which  it  had  fallen.  It 
was  bright  new  gold,  with  a  milled 


horseback  piercing  a  dragon  with  a 
spear.  Her  heart  gave  a  lx)und ;  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  last  words  of 
her  customer  she  wouhl  have  thought 
it  a  blunder.  Had  she  thought  so, 
would  she  have ’tried  to  give  it  back 
again  ?  Only  do  not  let  the  Corn¬ 
flower  be’blamed,  though  the  likeliest 
answer  be.  No.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
one  of  the  ducats  in  the  sky  had  tum¬ 
bled  off  its  peg  just  as  her  basket  was 
in  the  way  to  break  its  fall.  But  this 
was  plainly  something  better  than  a 
ducat  —  j)erhaps  one  of  the  broken 
pieces  that  every  now  and  then  leave 
the  moon  in  want  of  repair. 

Evidently  the  name  of  that  far-off 
star  of  stars.  Marietta  Romani,  was  a 
name  of  good  luck  to  her.  She  sat 
down,  and  thought  what  she  would  do 
with  her  treasure — it  was  her  first 
taste  of  gold.  Of  course  she  would 
buy  a  shawl,  scarlet  and  new.  The 
i  draper  would  tell  her  the  value  of  her 
'  fortune  and  give  her  the  change. 
Then  she  would  buy  a  bright  ribbon 
and  net  for  her  hair,  like  Gretchen  or 
Trudehen,  whom  she  envied  for  their 
finery  and  their  pushing  ways.  Then 
she  would  have  a  feast  somewhere  — 
erhaps  Gretchen  or  Trudehen  might 
elp  her  eat  it,  and  then  they  would 
all  be  friends.  And  then  a  wild  vision 
came  into  her  head  of  going  back  to 
some  black  tents  that  she  remembered 
among  far-off  plains  and  marshes, 
where  she  might  chatter  once  more  in 
a  strange  old  jargon  and  hear  again 
certain  wild  old  tunes.  And  then  she 
thought  of  the  old  Jew  who  had  sold 
her  rags  for  flowers.  What  a  proud 
pleasure  it  would  have  been  to  have 
gone  to  him  and  paid  him  for  her 
grand  purchase,  not  in  snow-drops,  but 
in  real  money  1  She  would  have  felt 
like  a  princess  patronizing  a  merchant 
prince.  Even  now,  perhaps,  he  might 
afford  a  safety-valve  for  this  Fortu- 
natus’  coin  of  hers  :  some  of  it  must 
find  its  way  between  the  prison  bars. 

Hark  !  A  shout  —  the  Kaiser ! 

She  rushed  forward  with  the  rest  to 
catch  a  ray  from  royalty  —  she  could 
not  help  it,  indeed,  for  she  was  pushed 
by  a  jerk  from  behind  into  the  wave  of 
the  crowd  —  and  her  good  English 
gold  was  shaken  from  her  momenta¬ 
rily-relaxing  fingers  and  swej)t  into 
the  limbo  of  Alnaschar’s  dreams. 

The  Cornflower  was  longer  looking 
for  her  sovereign  than  Mrs.  Goldrick 
was  in  looking  for  her  key ;  for  though 
the  search  lasted  but  a  single  night, 
she  was  of  an  age  when  hours  are  very 
long.  She  was  still  young  enough  to 
I  find  in  a  day  the  experiences  of  a 
I  year.  No  one  disturbetl  her  at  her 
i  task,  even  before  the  silent  hours  be- 
\  gan  :  she  was  only  taken  for  a  chif- 
foniere. 

''  But  when  the  silent  hours  were  over, 
>  and  the  morning  came  in  all  the  chill 
j  brightness  of  daybreak,  she  felt  her¬ 
self  cold  no  longer.  No ;  1  do  not 
I  mean  that  she  was  starved  to  death. 


have  killed  some  fairly  strong  men. 
Nor  do  I  mean  that  she  was  warmed 
with  success  :  the  sovereign  was  either 
at  the  bottom  of  a  drain,  or  of  sharp- 
eyed  Gretchen’s  pocket  —  it  was  all 
the  same  to  the  Cornflower.  The  glow 
she  felt  was  like  an  inner  fire  that 
made  her  feel  light  and  buoyant ; 
broad  awake  and  not  hungry,  hut  as 
though  she  had  been  drinking  some¬ 
thing  strange.  She  was  also  seized 
!  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  that  made  her, 
for  the  first  time,  know  what  headache 
means. 

She  wandered  about  less  than  usual 
that  day,  and  sat  a  great  deal  on  steps 
and  in  church  porches,  carrying  her 
flowers  —  she  washed  and  revived 
these  with  water,  for  they  had  to  last 
through  that  evening  at  least,  and  they 
looked  fevered  and  faded.  At  the 
same  time  she  drank  a  long,  deep 
draught  herself  from  the  same  foun¬ 
tain,  and  it  made  her  feel  stronger. 

I  She  bathed  her  forehead,  and  the 
I  headache  went  away. 

I  Two  gentlemen  passed  her  about  an 
I  hour  afterwards. 

I  “There,  Herr  Doctor,”  said  one  of 
j  them,  “  did  you  ever  see  such  eyes  as 
'  those  ?  I'hey’re  bright  enough  for  an 
arch-duchess.” 

“  For  an  empress  —  or  for  a  beggar, 
if  ”  — 

'I’he  second  speaker  looked  hard  at 
her  as  he  spoke  ;  but  was  out  of  ear¬ 
shot  before  his  sentence  was  at  an  end. 

Gretchen,  with  her  arm  round 
Trudehen’s  neck,  passed  her  as  she 
1  was  on  her  way  to  her  post. 

“  Ah,  only  look  at  the  Cornflower  !  ” 
she  called  out  mockingly  in  a  loud 
aside.  “  She  has  been  dipping  her 
fingers  in  somebody’s  rouge  pot !  ” 
And  so  they  also  passed  by  on  the 
other  side. 

The  Marietta  was  to  perform  again  ; 

I  and  court  patronfige  had  enhanced 
j  her  prestige.  But,  in  spite  of  her 
;  difliculties,  the  "irl  contrived  to  dis- 
I  pose  of  more  of  her  stock  than  usual. 

She  felt  strangely  excited,  and,  to  her 
'  own  astonishment,  flitted  about  and 
bandied  words :  she  laughed  almost 

I  .  ° 

1  noisily. 

I  “\ou  are  wrong,”  she  heard  Trud- 
1  chen  say  to  Gretchen  ;  “  it’s  not  the 
j  rouge-jiot,  it’s” —  And  she  put  a 
bouiiuet  to  her  lips,  as  if  she  were 
tossing  off  a  bumper. 

“  Is  he  handsome  Y  ”  asked  Gretchen 
loudly  in  her  ear.  “  He  ’  can’t  be 
i  much  else,  or  he’d  have  given  you  a 
j  shawl.” 

“  We  don’t  get  gold-pieces,  not  we, 
for  a  rosebud,”  laughed  out  Trudehen, 
whose  eyes  were  everywhere  round 
her,  while  bold-faced  Gretchen’s  were 
everywhere  before  her. 

The  Cornflower  started.  “  You 
know  where  my  money  is  ?  ”  she  cried 
1  out.  “  Give  it  me  —  it  is  mine.” 
j  'The  two  girls  looked  at  one  another 
hard,  stared,  and  laughed  again. 

“  I  declare  !  'The  idiot  takes  us  for 
'  pickpockets.” 
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“  Light  come,  light  go,  my  lady  Corn- 
blossom.  The  next  money  you  get,  I 
wouldn’t  spend  more  than  half  of  it  in 
drink,  if  I  were  you.” 

All  this  was  bitter  enough,  but  it 
was  nothing  to  the  dull  aching  that 
seemed  gradually  to  be  rising  through 
her  limbs.  She  did  not  reply,  not  for 
want  of  words,  but  because  of  a  cough¬ 
ing  fit  that  drowned  them  as  they  rose. 
She  was  obliged  once  more  to  retire 
to  her  old  corner,  near  the  stage  door. 
Once  more  she  saw  the  ethereal  Mari¬ 
etta  pass  to  her  carriage,  escorted  as 
before  by  the  large  Englishman.  They 
were  in  earnest  talk,  and  the  English¬ 
man’s  foot  kicked  .against  her  basket. 

“  Take  care,”  said  Marietta,  in  a 
soft,  musical  contralto.  “  I  shall  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  Englishmen  are  awk¬ 
ward  —  for  your  sake,  Herr  May¬ 
nard.” 

“  Deuce  take  the  basket !  —  if  you 
would  only  believe  anything  for  my 
sake  ”  — 

“  Do  you  always  talk  so  loud  ?  Good 
night,  Herr  lingldmler  —  pleasant 
dreams  to  you.” 

The  carriage  drove  off,  and  the 
Englishman,  after  a  few  moments, 
lighted  a  cigar.  The  girl  thought  she 
would  speak  to  him  :  but  he  did  not 
see  her,  and  something  about  his  eyes 
made  her  afraid.  When  the  carriage 
wheels  were  no  longer  heard,  he  was 
joined  by  the  hussar  officer. 

“  Bonne  Fortune  f  ”  asked  the  latter. 
“Then  come  to  Von  Geierstein’s  — 
they  have  lansquenet :  I  want  to  win 
of  somebody,  and  you  ought  to  be  the 
very  man  to  win  from,  if  there’s  any¬ 
thing  in  the  proverb  about  love  and 
play.” 

“  Don’t  l)e  too  sure  of  that,  lieutenant 
—  I’m  in  a  winning  mood.” 

“So  much  the  better — I’ll  back 
your  hand.” 

So  off  they  went,  and  no  one  had 
looked  at  the  poor  Cornblossom  —  why, 
indeed,  should  they?  Everybody  has 
his  own  affairs. 

She  shut  her  eyes  somewhere,  and 
dreamed  of  the  wonderful  Marietta 
and  the  Englishman.  It  was  a  vivid 
but  pleasant  dream.  When  she  woke, 
however,  her  limbs  were  racked  with 
aches,  her  brain  was  throbbing,  and 
her  tbroat  was  swollen. 

She  crept  about  like  a  ghost  all  day  : 
and  she  went  to  the  theatre  door 
rather  by  force  of  habit  than  of  will. 
She  made ,  no  attempts  to  sell,  nor, 
when  the  carriages  had  finally  rolled 
away,  did  she  make  any  attempt  to 
move.  Her  brain  was  burning  with 
dim  excitement,  and  every  breath, 
and  every  endeavor  to  swallow  with  ! 
her  swollen  throat,  was  agony  to 
her. 

With  only  half  her  faculties  about 
her,  she  stQl  heard  a  carriage  draw 
up,  and  the  contralto  voice  laughing 
musically  at  the  stage  door.  She  was 
sitting  just  in  the  path  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  rose  to  avoid  the  white  satin  | 
shoes  of  the  ballerina.  At  least  she  | 
tried  to  rise,  for  suddenly  a  singing,  | 


I  hissing  mist  rushed  over  her  eyes  and 
ears,  wherewith  the  contralto  voice 
mixed  as  with  a  dream  —  and  then  she 
neither  heard  nor  knew  anything 
I  more. 

“  She  is  quite  safe,  A/ein  Frduleiu  — 

I  the  crisis,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  was 
over  an  hour  ago.  She  ought  to  be 
I  conscious  now  —  indeed  I  am  not  sure 
I  that  she  is  not.  Speak  gently,  how- 
i  ever — not  that  I  need  ask  you  to  do 
I  that.  Mein  Frdulein  —  nature  will 
i  o|)en  her  eyes  in  her  own  time.” 

I  The  Cornflower,  without  m.aking  an 
i  effort  of  mentory,  recognized  the  voice 
I  of  the  man  who  had  compared  her 
I  eyes  to  those  of  an  empress  or  “  a 
beggar  —  if”  —  something  that '  had 
!  passed  away. 

!  There  was  a  moment’s  pause.  Tlien 
,  the  same  voice  resumed :  — 

I  “  I  may  tell  you  now.  Mein  Frdulein, 
j  that  I  feared  the  worst.  That  endless 
raving  in  unknown  tongues  was  no 
common  kind  of  delirium.  It  was  ! 
against  all  rule  —  if  I  were  a  priest  i 
instead  of  a  physician,  I  should  have 
used  the  office  of  exorcism.” 

“  Unknown  tongues?  ”  murmured  a 
woman’s  voice  that  she  remembered, 
but  did  not  recognize.  “  Supjwse  I 
could  interpret  them  ?  ” 

“  You  ?  ” 

“Yes — she  talked  of  places  — 
never  mind  where  —  that  I  know 
better  than  the  Prater.  She  was 
repeating  songs  and  sayings,  and  call¬ 
ing  upon  all  sorts  of  demons  (keep  i 
them  from  us !)  to  do  something  that  ' 
concerned  an  old  Jew,’  red  petticoats,  ' 
stars,  flowers,  and  gold  pieces  all  mixed  I 
up  in  a  way  that  I  could  not  make  out,  I 
!  though  I  understootl  all  the  words.  I  | 
spoke  to  her  myself  sometimes,  and  ; 
she  always  answered,  though  wide  of 
the  mark.  She  was  always  hunting 
for  a  piece  of  gold,  I  put  a  piece  into 
her  hands,  at  last,  to  see  if  it  would 
quiet  her ;  but  she  dropped  it  as  if  it 
had  stung  her,  and  went  on  again. 
Don’t  you  see  she  is  a  gypsy  —  a 
Zigeunerinn  1  ”  | 

“  Of  course  she  is !  And  ”  —  j 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  peo¬ 
ple,  if  that’s  what  you  mean,  Herr  | 
Doctor.  There  were  Pharaohs  before  i 
Hapsburgs.  But  look  —  she  opens  her  ' 
eyes.” 

The  Cornflower  woke  as  from  a 
trance.  She  might  or  might  not  have  I 
heard  of  such  a  ]>lace  as  heaven  ;  but,  ! 
in  any  case,  she  found  herself  there.  I 

She  lay  on  a  bed  as  soil  to  the  touch  > 
as  Marietta’s  swan’s-down  had  been  to  , 
the  eye.  The  room  was  warm,  pure,  I 
fresh,  and  clean,  and  full  of  softened  I 
sunshine  filtered  through  ^reen  blinds.  | 
The  sheets  were  as  white  as  snow,  j 
And  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  there  sat  I 
the  angel  of  this  Paradise  —  Marietta  | 
herself,  the  great,,  wonderful,  supreme  ' 
Marietta  Romani,  with  her  beautiful  I 
smile.  I 

Her  head  still  felt  light, -and  she  ' 
tried  to  raise  her  hands  in  order  to  : 
assure  herself  in  some  tangible  way  of  ! 
the  reality  of  such  a  vision.  But  they  j 
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I  lay  like  lead  from  weakness,  and  ti^i^ 
poor  girl  dissolved  into  a  rain  of  help- 
I  less  tears.  She  tried  to  murmur 
something,  and  Marietta  was  at  her 
side. 

The  girl  was  just  able  to  touch  with 
her  lips  the  fragrant  hand  that  lay 
temptingly  on  the  pillow.  The  phy¬ 
sician  came  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  nodded  his  head  across  it  to  the 
lady,  and  left  the  room.  He  had  pro¬ 
fessed  to  believe  in  the  restoring  force 
of  nature,  and  had  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  that  nature  was  as  fully  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Ballerina’s  person  as  art 
in  his  own. 

“  Drink  this,  my  poor  child,”  said 
Marietta  gently,  and  putting  to  the 
patient’s  lips  some  cunningly  devised 
tisane.  “  You  are  not  to  talk  now : 
to-morrow,  ]>erhaps,  you  shall  tell  me 
I  your  name  and  all  about  yourself.” 

“  Tell  me  ” —  whispered  the  Corn¬ 
flower. 

“Well?” 

“  Am  I  dead  ?  ” 

“  You  are  as  alive  as  I  am,  and  that’s 
being  very  much  alive.” 

“  Have  I  been  here  all  night  ?  How 
did  I  come  here  ?  Where  are  my 
flowers  ?  What  makes  me  so  weak  ? 
Why  are  you  so  good  ?  ” 

“  Hush  1  Didn’t  I  say  you  were  not 
to  talk  to-day  ?  Yes ;  you  have  been 
here  all  night,  and  a  good  many  nights 
besides.  Your  flowers?  I  am  afraid 
they  have  been  dead  a  long  while ;  but 
you  shall  have  plenty  more  when  you 
are  well.  And  you  are  weak  because 
you  have  l)cen  very  ill ;  but  you  will 

fet  stronger  every  day.  Good-by. 

have  to  go  to  the  theatre  now  :  so  go 
to  sleep,  and  I  will  come  and  see  you  as 
soon  as  I  am  back  again.” 

“  And  you  —  are  you  really  Mari¬ 
etta  ?  ” 

“  Really  Marietta.  Good-by.” 

The  Cornflower,  however,  did  not 
go  to  sleep ;  she  lay  av.-ake  in  conva¬ 
lescent  luxury.  By  and  by  an  elderly 
German  woman  brought  some  broth; 
and  she  let  loose  her  questions  upon 
her,  with  better  success  than  upon 
Marietta. 

From  this  informant  she  learned  that 
she  had  lain  there,  fluttering  between 
life  and  death,  six  long  weeks.  That 
the  Ballerina,  on  coming  alone  from 
the  stage  door,  had  nearly  fallen  prone 
over  the  senseless  beggar-girl,  who  lay 
in  a  dead  faint  among  her  dying  nose¬ 
gays.  That  a  (juickly-gathering  group 
insisted  upon  it  that  the  flower-girl 
was  asleep  or  drunk,  but  that  Marietta 
had  waved  them  back,  even  the  mana¬ 
ger  himself,  and  said  (like  a  queen, 
save  in  stature)  half  to  herself  and 
half  aloud,  — 

“  There,  but  for  luck,  might  be  Mari¬ 
etta  Romani.  Look  at  her  face ;  look 
at  her  clothes.  Don’t  you  see  the  girl 
is  ill  and  starved?  Take  her  indoors 
at  once,  and  send  for  a  doctor.  Good 
Heaven,  to  think  of  what  goes  on  out¬ 
side,  while  we  are  playing  the  fool 
within  !  ” 

(To  be  eontioued.) 
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But  it  was  not  without  trouble  that  Renaudot  secured 
this  settlement,  and  meanwhile  sundry  Parisian  printers 
had  begun  to  emulate  their  country  brethren,  and  pirated 
Renaudot  under  his  very  nose.  ITie  principles  of  copy¬ 
right  were  but  imperfectly  understood  then,  and  it  seemed 
a  gross  thing  to  the  printers  of  Paris  that  Renaudot  should 
enjoy  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  printing  news,  ‘Mhe 
which,”  as  they  contended,  “  being  things  of  public  interest, 
were  no  man’s  private  property,  but  belonged  to  every¬ 
body.”  Renaudot  himself  was  a  little  hazy  in  his  views, 
and  instead  of  arguing  that  the  works  of  a  man’s  brain 
were  as  much  his  as  the  works  of  his  hands,  based  his  case 
entirely  on  the  royal  monopoly  he  had  obtained,  and  pleaded 
energetically  that  nobody  bad  the  right  to  publish  an  op¬ 
position  print  of  any  sort  whatever.  The  advantages  of  a 
spirited  business  competition  had  evidently  not  penetrated 
his  mind,  nor  had  they  that  of  Louis  XI H.,  who,  in  a 
series  of  choleric  decrees  signed  at  Fontainebleau  and 
Paris,  threatened  with  his  severest  wrath  any  who  should 
continue  their  piracies,  “to  the  great  grief,  hurt,  and 
scandal  of  our  truly  well-beloved  liege  the  Sieur  Renaudot.” 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  judged  to  the  same  efl'ect.  The 
Gazette  was  ruled  to  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hand  of  Renaudot 
and  his  heirs  forever ;  and  on  the  death  of  Renaudot,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Eusebe  and  Isaac,  who  in  their 
turn  bequeathed  the  Gazette  to  Eusebe  junior,  son  of  the 
elder  brother,  who  took  orders  and  consequently  left  qo 
progeny.  After  this  the  Gazette  became  government 
property,  like  the  London  Gazette,  and  Louvois  appointed 
M.  de  Ouillcragues,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  and 
private  secretary  to  the  Kin^,  to  be  editor  at  a  salary  of 
10,000  livres.  The  size  of  the  paper  was  then  increased 
from  eight  pages  to  twelve.  After  M.  de  Guilleragues, 
came  M.  de.  Bellizani,  a  renowned  wit ;  and  his  two  next 
successors  were  courtiers  skilled  in  writing,  but  not  other¬ 
wise  remarkable.  In  17G2  the  Gazette  was  annexed  to  the 
Foreign  Oliice  Department,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
with  the  royal  arms,  and  twice  a  week  instead  of  once. 
The  publishing  days  were  Monday  and  Friday ;  the  paper 
was  reduced  to  four  pa^es  and  the  subscription  lowered 
from  eighteen  to  twelve  livres  a  year,  M.  Raymond  de  St. 
Albine,  a  scholar  and  gentleman  of  excellent  family,  being 
appointed  editor  at  a  salary  of  15,000  livres  (£600).  M.  de 
St.  Albine  did  not  keep  this  editorship  long,  and  it  was 
conferred  jointly  on  two  men  renowned  for  their  friend¬ 
ship,  Suard  and  the  Abb4  Arnaud.  These,  thanks  to 
the  Duchess  of  Grammont,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul, 
the  Prime  Minister,  obtained  that  they  should  manage  the 
financial  as  well  as  the  literary  department,  and  divide  the 
profits  with  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Gazette  had  become  a 
paying  concern  by  that  time,  and  the  editors  shared  20,000 
livres  a  year  between  them.  On  the  fall  of  Choiseul,  how¬ 
ever,  Suard  and  Arnaud  were  dismissed  in  favor  of  a  police 
censor  called  Marin,  whose  peculiar  style  of  composition  — 
sensational  as  it  would  be  termed  now  —  put  in  vogue  the 
word  marinade  as  applied  to  all  writing  that  was  high- 
down  and  affected.  Marin  was  turned  out  with  some 
ignominy  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1774,  and  the 
editorship  fell  to  a  clever  priest,  who  had  already  con¬ 
ducted  several  other  journals  —  I’Abb^  Aubert.  But  the 
Abb^  soon  showed  that  he  was  more  at  home  in  financial 
duties,  and  was  relegated  to  the  managership,  while  the 
titular  editor  became  one  M.  Bret,  an  honest,  but  dull  man, 
“  whose  only  sin,”  says  La  Harpe,  “  is,  that  he  has  {lersisted 
in  writing  forty  years  without  talent”  Bret  was  only 
titular  editor,  because  at  this  time  Louis  XVI.  took  to 
revising  all  the  proofs  of  the  Gazette  de  France  himself. 
He  was  very  expert  in  that  business,  and  had  a  peculiar 
editorial  tact  for  excising  redundancies  and  toning  down 
the  whole  journal  ‘to  a  uniform  style,  clear,  classic,  and 
sober.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  the  late  King  Otho 
of  Greece,  who  paid  much  more  attention  to  the  grammar 


and  punctuation  of  the  memoirs  addressed  to  him  than  to 
the  substance  of  them.  In  1787  the  publisher,  Pancoucke, 
who  was  striving  to  get  a  newspaper  monopoly  by  buying 
up  all  the  journals  in  Paris,  offered  to  take  the  manage- 
'  ment  of  the  Gazette  and  to  pay  50,000  livres  a  year  for  the 
j  privilege,  the  Government,  of  course,  retaining  its  super- 
I  vision  over  the  matter  inserted.  This  was  agreed  to ;  M. 

I  Fontanelle  became  editor,  and  the  Gazette  de  France  con- 
j  tinned  to  appear  under  royal  patronage  until  May  1st, 

'  1792,  when  its  official  ties  were  snapped,  and  it  came  out 
'  as  a  private  and  republican  journal  with  the  date  Fourth 
\  Year  of  Freedom.  The  Gazette  has  flourished  with  more 
{  or  less  brilliancy  ever  since,  and  has  been  for  the  last  filly 
years  a  legitimist  organ,  read  chiefly  in  the  provinces. 

So  Theophraste  Renaudot  founded  a  paper  which  has 
survived  to  this  day ;  but  he  made  no  fortune  out  of  it,  nor 
out  of  his  many  other  inventions  for  the  public  good.  He 
died  poor,  and  his  last  years  were  embittered  by  all  sorts 
of  troubles,  professional  and  domestic.  In  the  first  place, 
his  old  enemy,  Guy  Patin,  fell  upon  him  as  soon  as  Riche¬ 
lieu  was  gone,  and  in  the  second  place  he  was  ill-advised 
enough  to  take  for  his  second  wife,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  a  pretty  girl,  who  might  have  been  his  grandchild. 
Cardinal  Mazarin  shielded  him  to  some  extent  from  the 
persecutions  of  Patin,  as  Richelieu  had  done  ;  but  nothing 
short  of  a  divorce  could  save  him  from  his  wife.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  divorce,  after  his  flighty  spouse  had  squandered 
the  little  substance  he  had  amassed,  and  dishonored  his 
gray  hairs  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  he  never  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  blow,  pined  away,  and  died  broken-hearted. 
Guy  Patin  unwillingly  composed  the  finest  of  epitaphs  for 
the  man  whom  he  had  always  traduced  as  a  money-grasp¬ 
ing  charlatan,  by  writing  (12th  November,  1653),  “  Last 
month  old  Renaudot  died  here,  poor  as  a  painter.” 

IV. 

For  several  years  previous  to  Renaudot’s  death  news¬ 
papers  had  begun  to  crop  up  to  right  and  left  without  its 
being  possible  to  check  them.  Louis  XHI.  and  Richelieu 
both  died  in  1642,  and  the  Regency  which  followed  being 
a  weak  thing,  printers  laughed  at  monopoly  and  brought 
out  sheets,  which  led  a  hole  and  corner  existence  for  a  few 
weeks,  were  suppressed,  reappeared  again  under  new  titles, 
and  scattered  false  intelligence,  slanders,  and  scandals  more 
and  more  disgusting,  broadcast  among  the  willing  Paris¬ 
ians.  Old  Renaudot  had  exclaimed  once,  in  warning  for¬ 
eign  sovereigns  of  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  his  Gazette  into  their  dominions,  “News¬ 
papers  are  a  merchandise  of  which  it  is  in  vain  to  impede 
the  trade.  They  are  like  torrents  which  swell  by  resist¬ 
ance.”  He  now  found  this  out  on  his  own  account. 
Nevertheless,  the  purity  and  high  patronage  of  the  Gazette 
kept  it  afloat  ;  but  in  1649,  when  the  Fronde  >  broke  out, 
the  flood  of  periodicals  and  pamphlets  was  such  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  extreme  cleverness  of  Renaudot  enabled  him 
and  his  monopoly  to  weather  the  few  stormy  years  that 
followed.  The  Fronde  began  by  a  tax  question,  in  which 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  took  the  popular  side  against  Maza¬ 
rin,  who  was  accused  of  seeking  to  grind  down  the  French 
nation.  The  English  Parliament  had  set  the  example  of 
making  war  on  its  King,  and  the  Parisian  Parliament  — 
which,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  judicial  and  not  a  political 
[  institution  —  waxed  so  very  valiant  that  if  there  had  been 
a  man  of  brains  among  them  capable  of  guiding  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  French  might  have  set  ^  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  there  and  then.  But  the  French  have  always  been 
defter  at  making  revolutions  than  at  profiting  by  them,  and 
nothing  came  of  this  prolonged  riot  but  a  few  thousand 
broken  heads  and  torrents  of  ink.  The  affair  began  W  the 
expulsion  of  Mazarin  with  the  Queen  Regent  from  Paris, 
and  the  capital  remained  in  possession  ot  the  Parliament 
and  of  that  Right  Reverend  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  chanted 

*  lx>u«talot  put  tb«  thing  in  another  way.  He  wrote :  **  Lea  granda  ne 
nous  paraissent  grands  que  parceque  nous  sommes  4  genoux.  .  .  .  LeTona* 
nous  f  (**  The  great  only  seem  so  to  oa  because  we  are  on  our  knees.  .  .  . 
Let  us  stand  upf”)  And  he  printed  this  as  a  permanent  motto  at  the  bead 
of  bis  paper,  **  Les  R^olutions  dt  Paris.'^ 
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mass  with  the  hilt  of  a  dagger  peeping  out  of  his  pocket. 
Mazarin  went  to  St.  (ierniains,  but,  wishing  to  fight  his 
antagonists  with  their  own  weapons,  that  is,  lampoons,  he 
took  with  him  a  printing-press,  and  Kenaudot  alonj'  with 
his  stair  to  work  the  same.  Kenaudot  was  pleased,  for  he 
foresaw  the  opportunity  of  making  his  peace  with  Anne  of 
Austria,  who  had  never  liked  him  ;  but  he  felt  some  con¬ 
cern  as  to  what  might  become  of  his  monopoly  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  if  the  party  in  Paris  prevailed  ;  and  so  he  ingeniously 
left  his  two  sons  behind  him  to  found  a  paper  of  their  own, 
which  should  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Fronde,  whilst  the 
Gazette  established  in  the  Orangery  of  St.  Germains  re¬ 
mained  the  mouth-piece  of  the  court  party.  This  happy 
thought  worked  immensely  well.  Kenaudot’s  sons  started 
the  Courrier  Franfak,  which  had  a  furious  sale,  and  was  at 
once  adopted  by  the  Parliament.  Mazarin  rubbed  his 
hands  to  think  tLat  the  trusted  organ  of  his  enemies  was 
conducted  by  men  devoted  to  himself;  and  the  Parliament 
felt  equally  convinced  that  the  two  sons  of  Kenaudot  would 
obtain  for  them  through  their  father  some  useful  notes  as 
to  court  doings.  A  gentleman  named  St.  Julien  helped  to 
popularize  the  Courrier  Franfais  by  publishing  a  burlesque 
edition  of  it  in  verse  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  'fhe  Courrier 
came  out  on  Fridays ;  the  burles(|ue  was  on  sale  every 
Sunday  morning. 

The  first  year  of  the  Fronde  was  marked  chiefly  by  pub¬ 
lications  of  a  fantastic  character  —  Visions,  Apparitions, 
Prognostications.  The  writing  was  weak  and  wild.  None 
of  the  writers  knew  what  they  wanted.  Gazettes,  pam¬ 
phlets,  rhyming  squibs,  were  all  levelled  at  Mazarin’s  per¬ 
sonal  peculiarities,  his  Italian  pronunciation,  his  well- 
known  relations  towards  the  Queen,  his  greed  and  his 
supposed  avarice.  The  counter  lampoons  edited  by  Maza¬ 
rin’s  paid  friends  splashed  the  Cardinal  de  Ketz  with  ridi¬ 
cule,  overhauled  the  private  lives  of  the  Parliamentary  big¬ 
wigs,  related  very  queer,  and  let  us  hope  improbable,  stories 
about  their  wives  ;  and  saw  “  Visions  ”  of  gibbet  trees  with 
parliamentarians  swinging  therefrom  when  his  Eminence 
should  reenter  the  city.  Altogether  it  was  a  lively  period 
to  live  in,  and  we  cannot  imagine  a  Parisian  bourgeois  of 
the  year  1649  finding  time  hang  dully  on  his  hands.  In 
the  second  year  the  writing  was  more  ambitious ;  [lolitical 
questions  were  tackled  ;  Mazarin  hail  returned  to  Paris  for 
a  short  time,  then  vanished  ;  so  his  foreign  policy  was  re¬ 
viewed,  and  whilst  some  bitterly  upbraided  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  (which  gave  Alsace  to  France)  as  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  which  was  likely  to  suffer  by 
the  influx  of  Protestants,  others  violently  taunted  the  man 
with  having  none  of  the  diplomatic  statesmanship  of  his 
glorious  predecessor,  Kichelieu.  The  year  1651  was  sig¬ 
nalized  by  a  union  between  all  the  rival  subdivisions  of  the 
Fronde,  the  Ketz,  Beaufort,  Parliament,  and  Condd  fac¬ 
tions;  then  by  the  rupture  of  these,  and  by  a  complete 
chaos  in  the  way  of  opinions.  The  pamphlets  and  news- 
sheets  redoubled  in  numlier  and  virulence.  Mazarin  had 
been  mauled  and  mangled  till  there  was  nothing  more  to 
say  of  him ;  so  the  lampooners  turned  their  shafts  on  the 
Queen  Kegent,  and  by  and  by  on  the  institution  of  Koyalty 
itself.  Thomas  Aniello  (better  known  as  Masaniello)  had 
stirred  up  a  rebellion  at  Naples,  and  the  English  had  be¬ 
headed  their  King.  What  was  the  use  of  a  Crown  —  why 
■hould  not  the  i>eople  set  up  a  Kepublic  ?  Declamations 
about  liberty,  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  the  oppressions 
of  the  rich,  began  to  find  their  way  into  print.  Two  pub¬ 
lications,  the  “  Franco-Gallia  "  and  the  “Junius  Brutus,” 
preached  levelling  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the  cry  was  no 
longer  “  Are  you  for  this  party  or  for  that  ?  ”  but,  “  Are 
you  for  the  People  and  the  People’s  Parliament  ?  ”  IIms 
is  the  time  when  the  writing  ceased  to  be  frivolous,  and 
when  authors  of  true  merit  plunged  into  the  fray.  Menage, 
Gondi,  Joly,  Sarrazin,  Patru,  Caumartin,  Portail,  and 
Dubosc-Montandr^  were  all  thinkers  and  polemists  of 
nerve,  and  if  there  had  been  a  Kizzio  or  a  Cromwell  among 
this  populace  of  caper-cutters,  whose  brains  they  ignited, 
it  might  have  fared  badly  with  that  little  kingling  who 
blossomed  out  so  grandly  in  the  8e(iuel  as  Louis  XIV. 
But  all  was  talk  and  froth,  and  by  the  year  1652  the  peo- 
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pie  had  got  disheartened,  and  yearning  for  peace.  They 
no  longer  believed  in  the  Parliament,  whose  members  had 
shown  themselves  pitifully  timid  and  incapable  ;  they  had 
spent  their  rage  against  Mazarin  ;  and  in  their  feverish  de¬ 
jection  they  inclined  towards  the  Prince  of  Condd,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  liked  that  haughty  patrician,  but  because  they 
fancied  the  victor  of  Kocroy  was  the  only  man  likely  to 
restore  quiet.  The  pamphleteer,  Dubosc-ilontandr^,  who 
was  in  the  Prince’s  pay,  battled  in  the  front  all  through 
this  year  with  essays  which  offer  a  curious  medley  of  aris- 
tocratical  and  republican  sentiments.  The  man  had  in  him 
all  the  stuft'  of  an  agitator,  and  with  another  year  or  two’s 
ractice,  and  a  more  intelligent  public  to  work  on,  might 
ave  proved  as  dangerous  as  Miral)eau.  He  advocated  a 
union  l)etween  the  nobility  and  the  people  as  against  fhe 
Crown  and  the  bourgeoisie.  Richelieu,  following  in  this 
the  policy  of  Louis  Xl.,  had  leaned  wholly  on  the  middle 
classes  in  his  struggle  against  the  last  strongholds  of  feudal¬ 
ism.  The  bourgeoisie  had  been  suffered  to  rear  their 
heads  whilst  the  nobles  had  been  forced  to  bend  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  ;  and  Diihosc-Montandrd  appealed  to  all 
the  grievances  cherished  by  working-men  against  those 
whom  he  called  “  their  natural  enemies,  the  bourgeois,”  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  As  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  his  rather  confused  schemes,  Montandre 
would  have  had  the  country  governed  by  a  show  king,  a 
powerful  senate  of  nobles,  and  a  lower  house  of  working¬ 
men.  But  the  first  half  of  this  plan  was  evidently  made  to 
order ;  and  at  heart  Montandre  was  a  demagogue  with  lit¬ 
tle  love  of  the  nobility,  for  occasionally  he  forgets  that  he 
is  salaried  by  a  Condd,  and  breaks  out  into  that  stirring 
cry  which  was  borrowed  from  him  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  by  Loustalot,  and  formed  one  of  the  war-shouts 
of  the  Revolution  :  “  The  great  are  only  great  because  we 
carry  them  on  our  shoulders.  Let  us  shake  them  off,  and 
they  will  strew  the  ground.”  l 

On  the  whole,  the  revolution,  which  might  have  effected 
so  much,  had  fallen  into  hash.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
rousing  himself  at  lenuth,  remonstrated  with  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  the  insults  which  wen*  being  hawked  about  against 
the  Queen ;  and  the  Parliament,  relieved  to  be  bullied 
again  by  somebody,  seized  hold  of  one  Morlot,  a  sarcastic 
fi^low  and  a  journalist,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged. 
But  the  printers  of  Paris,  who  had  driven  a  brisk  trade 
during  the  four  years’  turmoil,  were  loth  to  see  their  profits 
vanish,  and  so,  as  Morlot  was  being  led  to  his  doom  along 
with  a  lesser  journalist,  who  was  to  have  a  whipping  at 
the  cart’s  tail,  an  army  of  compositors  charged  to  the 
rescue  of  the  pair,  beat  back  the  archers,  put  the  hangman 
and  his  aids  to  flight,  and  made  a  Ixtnfire  of  the  cart, 
gibbet,  and  other  paraphernalia.  However,  this  was  the 
last  gasp  of  the  Fronde.  Not  long  alter,  the  much  hated 
Mazarin  returned  coolly  to  P.aris,  for  the  second  time,  and 
by  way  of  finally  crushing  a  pamphleteering  and  journal¬ 
istic  committee  which  had  worked  for  a  long  while  under 
Cardinal  de  Retz’s  orders,  and  was  now  being  managed  by 
Retz’s  henchman  Gondi,  and  by  the  satirical  Menage,  he 
caused  a  mighty  volume  of  700  quarto  pages  in  his  defence 
to  be  distributed  about  Paris,  as  we  nowadays  spread 
tracts.  It  had  been  written  in  1649.  by  a  certain  Gabriel 
Naudd,  and  is  now  known  as  the  “  Mascurat,”  though  its 
real  title  was  “  Jugeraent  de  tout  ce  qtii  a  dte  ecrit  contre 
le  Cardinal  Mazarin,”  ete.  In  it  a  printer  called  Mascurat 
holds  a  dialogue  with  a  vendor  of  Mazarinades  (anti- 
Mazarin  pamphlets)  St.  Ange,  and  the  two  pass  in  review 
every  book  published  against  the  Cardinal,  touching  as 
they  do  on  all  the  topics  and  people  of  the  day.  The 
whole  thing  is  in  the  style  of  the  famous  “  Satire  Menippde,” 
which  enlivened  the  wars  of  the  League,  and  is  uncom¬ 
monly  brilliant  and  clever.  Indeed,  the  late  novelist, 
Charles  Nodier,  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  book,  that 
he  treated  it  as  Lord  Lytton  did  “  Gil  Bias,”  and  made  a 

1  Prondr  means  sling;  and  this  four  years'  civil  war  derived  its  name 
from  the  slings  with  which  the  small  boys  of  Paris  used  to  break  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  court  party  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings.  In  the  popular 
conversations  of  the  day  the  war  was  dignified  by  another  name,  which  Vol¬ 
taire  records  in  his  SiicU  de  Lomu  XIV.,  but  which  is  too  funny  and  French 
to  be  translated. 
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point  of  re-reading  it  once  at  least  every  year,  alleging 
that  no  work  gives  a  better  insight  into  the  manners, 
institutions,  politics,  and  language  of  the  times.  The  fact 
is,  “  Mascurat  ”  is  very  exhaustive ;  it  leaves  no  question 
untouched,  and  the  anti-Mazarinists  must  well  have  found 
it  a  heavy  .shot  to  bear  up  against.  In  truth,  however, 
they  made  no  effort  to  bear  up,  but  collapsed.  The  laugh 
was  against  them  ;  the  wily  Italian  had  conquered  by  pen  as 
well  as  by  state  craft,  and  the  flood  of  ink  and  paper  which 
had  raged  over  Paris  during  nigh  fifty  months  receded, 
as  every  flood  must  do  which  bursts  through  natural 
bounds.  From  the  beginning  of  1649  to  the  end  of  1652, 
4,000  polemical  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  had 
been  published,  and  from  such  a  mound  of  printing-  the 
liberty  of  the  press  ought  surely  to  have  arisen  strong  and 
unassailable  to  all  time.  But  the  Parisians  had  little  care 
for  liberty,  having  been  drugged  to  surfeiting  with  license  ; 
they  sickened  at  the  mention  of  politics  ;  they  wanted  to 
be  amuseil,  and  they  turned  with  a  laugh  of  weleome 
towards  the  new  star  then  dawning  in  journalism.  The 
Muse  flistorique,  or  Kh /lining  Gazette  of  Jacques  Loret. 

V. 

Loret  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the  first  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  had  n'o  better  education  than 
that  which  the  ragged-school  of  an  obscure  village  could 
afford.  He  came  to  Paris  when  he  was  twenty,  and  being 
possessed  of  no  capital  but  his  wits,  turned  newsman.  He 
had  all  the  (qualities  needful  for  success  in  that  trade :  a 
good  pair  of  legs,  indefatigable  lungs,  and  imagination 
enough  to  invent  alarming  or  mirthful  occurrences  when 
facts  were  at  a  discount.  By  and  by  he  took  to  writing 
fugitive  poems  ;  but  as  the  publishers’  price  for  such  pro¬ 
ductions  w!is  three  livres  the  printed  ream,  he  based  his 
hopes  of  fortune  rather  on  the  dedications  he  inscribed  at 
the  head  of  his  lyrics  than  on  these  works  themselves.  It 
was  very  soothing  to  a  big  personage  of  th.at  time,  duke, 
financier,  or  what  not,  to  find  a  fellow  of  Loret’s  stamp 
waiting  in  his  ante-rooms  on  reception  days  with  a  copy 
of  verses  neatly  tuned  in  his  honor.  If  the  verses  were 
really  good,  the  big  personage  would  smile  and  retjuest  the 
poet  to  read  them  aloud  ;  a  gratuity  of  a  few  livres  natu¬ 
rally  followed,  and  in  course  of  months  the  poet  was  made 
free  of  the.  big  personage’s  household,  which  means  that 
he  was  entitled  to  come  every  day  at  noon  and  dine  in  the  j 
servants’  hall,  with  the  upper  domestics.  This  w.as  no  j 
mean  privilege,  and  soon  Loret  secured  himself  a  footing 
in.  half  a  dozen  noble  houses,  so  that  supper  as  well  as 
dinner  might  be  available  for  the  asking.  A  few  grandees 
lodged  their  poets  as  well  as  fed  them,  and  paid  them  a 
fixed  salary,  that  they  might  write  verses  or  news  —  for 
the  two  things  still  went  pretty  much  together,  as  in  the 
troubadour  days  —  for  no  one  else.  But  Loret  was  too 
free  a  lance  to  let  himself  be  chained  and  kennelled.  He 
ha<l  a  lodging  of  his  own,  perched  high  in  a  garret  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Huchette,  and  he  loved  to  disport  himself  ; 
therein  after  his  own  fashion  when  his  day’s  rhyming  was 
over,  and  his  patrons  had  supplied  him  with  pocket-money.  | 
However,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  was  presented  to  the 
beautiful  Mile,  de  Longueville,  afterwards  Duchesse  de 
Nemours,  who  forthwith  took  him  under  her  protection  ! 
with  a  pension  of  250  livres  a  year,  and  a  dinner  once  a 
week,  not  in  the  servants’  hall,  but  at  her  own  table  ;  and 
from  this  date  Loret  was  an  enslaved  man. 

One  need  not  be  a  down-at-heel  Frenchman,  with  a 
romantic  soul,  to  feel  desperately  enamoured  of  a  lovely 
princess,  who  bestows  praise,  money,  and  good  cheer  with 
equal  grace.  Mile,  de  Longueville  was  the  loveliest 
woman  of  her  day.  The  saturnine  Duke  of  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld,  who  had  a  Hint-stone  in  lieu  of  heart,  and  who  after¬ 
wards  wrote  the  “  Maxims,”  had  lost  his  head  to  her  com¬ 
pletely,  and  was  driven  by  her  influence  to  side  with  the 
Conde  party  in  the  Fronde,  to  make  war  on  his  King,  and 
at  an  early  date  to  forfeit  the  temporary  use  of  his  eye¬ 
sight  in  consequence  of  a  gunshot  wound.  When  his 
grace  discovered  that  the  siren  had  been  only  flirting  to 


win  his  sword  and  his  influence,  but  not  his  worship,  he 
revenged  himself  by  some  epigrams,  cold  as  steel,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  to  hold  himself  cheap  for  ever  having  loved  a 
“  Precieuse,”  that  is  a  Blue-stocking.  Mile,  de  Longue¬ 
ville  was  certainly  “  blue,”  but  that  may  have  been  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  adoration  she  inspired  in  Loret  as 
well  as  in  the  late  philosopher,  Victor  Cousin,  who  sighed 
that  he  had  not  been  born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
her  sake.  Certainly,  it  must  have  been  delightful  to  hear 
this  charming  woman  prattle  gravely  about  things  abstruse, 
and  affect  to  speak  only  in  well-rounded  periods  of  fault¬ 
less  grammar.  She  was  one  of  the  early  foundresses  of 
those  literary  gatherings  which  attained  such  renown  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ramboiiillet,  and  lavished  her  bounties  freely 
among  a  crew  of  j)oeta8ter3,  whom  she  naively  thought 
j  sublime.  Poor  Loret  compared  her  to  Venus  and  Minerva, 

I  and  began  to  dream  about  her  waking  and  sleeping.  He 
!  never,  of  course,  had  the  impudence  to  confess  in  plain 
i  words  that  he  loved  a  princess  of  royal  blood;  but  he 
j  shows  it  in  his  dithyrambic  outbursts,  and  from  the  day 
I  when  his  goddess  rerpiested  him  to  bring  her  every  week 
i  a  string  of  news  in  rhyme,  he  con^ide^ed  that  his  pen  and 
:  his  brains  were  at  her  exclusive  service.  Regularly  every 
Saturday  morning,  for  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  through 
sunshine  or  rain,  snow  or  bullet-hail,  war  or  peace,  Loret 
trudged  through  the  streets  to  the  Hotel  de  Longueville 
with  his  rhyming  g.azette  of  250  verses  in  his  pocket.  At 
’  first  the  gazette  was  manuscript ;  by  and  by  twelve  copies 
were  printed  fur  circulation  among  the  princess’s  friends  ; 

I  but  the  success  became  so  great,  and  the  piracies  so 
;  numerous,  that  Mile,  de  Longueville  begged  that  Loret 
I  would  publish  his  gazette  for  general  sale.  He  did  so,  and 
I  cleared  large  profits.  There  never  was  a  paper  so  much 
,  admired,  so  largely  sought  after,  nor  so  uniformly  good. 
Loret  computed  in  166.3,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
enterprise,  that  he  had  written  over  300,000  verses,  and 
found  more  than  700  different  exordiums.  It  is  a  fact  that 
he  never  twice  began  his  gazettes  with  the  same  entree  en 
matiere.  The  paper  was  in  epistolary  form,  inscribed  to 
the  princess,  and  terminated  with  the  date  in  rhyme, 
as :  — 

J’ai  fait  cos  vers  tout  d’une  haleine 
I  Le  jour  d’aprfes  la  Madeleine. 

[  Fait,  appuye  centre  un  lambris 

Dies  quindecim  Octobris. 

These  d.ates  were  never  alike ;  and,  as  though  to  flirt 
with  difficulties,  Loret  coined  a  new  epithet  every  week 
to  qualify  his  letters,  calling  them,  Fpilre,  serieuse,  gede, 
folatre,  and  so  on ;  till  in  the  end,  having  pumped  the 
dictionary  dry,  as  it  were,  he  flourished  such  adjectives  as 
ambulatoire,  assaissonnee,  and  juhUisee.  Another  point  to 
be  mentioned  is,  that  Loret  never  had  anybody  to  help 
him.  He  ran  about  for  his  own  news,  and,  however 
hurried  nught  be  his  composition,  never  once  wrote  a  line 
that  would  not  scan. 

His  prolonged  and  always  equal  performance  is  some¬ 
thing  uni(}ue  in  the  history  of  journalism.  The  fortnightly 
review  of  current  politics  which  M.  Eughne  Forcade 
wrote  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  killed  him  after 
driving  him  mad  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  Henri  Roche¬ 
fort  suppressed  his  Lanterne  after  two  years  from  sheer 
exhaustion ;  and  even  the  veteran  Alphonse  Karr  has 
never  been  able  to  keep  up  his  weekly  Guepes  for  five 
consecutive  years.  And  yet  the  writings  of  Forcade, 
Rochefort,  and  Karr  arc*  in  prose.  These  journalists  never 
had  to  hunt  for  a  line  of  their  news  ;  telegrams  and  news¬ 
papers  brought  them  matter  as  much  as  they  wanted,  and 
they  bad  no  reason  to  torture  their  heads  for  rhymes  and 
metre.  It  is  true  that  Loret  broke  down,  too,  and  gave  op 
the  ghost  under  his  self-imposed  task,  but  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  it  during  fifteen  years,  to  have  written  up  to  the 
week  that  preceded  his  death,  and  to  have  left  a  name  so 
unimpaired  that  many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  time 
aspired  to  the  honor  of  carrying  on  his  work  after  him,  is 
a  feat  that  must  command  the  admiration  of  those  who 
have  ever  undertaken  to  make  the  public  laugh  regularly 
once  a  week,  and  who  know  the  difficulties  of  the  labor. 
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Previously  to  his  introduction  to  Mile,  de  Longueville,  i 
Loret  had  been  a  poor  devil,  glad  enough  for  a  few  crowns  | 
and  a  cut  oil'  menial  joints ;  and  be  never  at  any  time  quite  I 
ceased  to  be  a  poor  devil,  for  he  was  devoured  by  the  pas-  | 
sion  for  gambling,  and  was  the  unliickiest  gamester  in  ex-  | 
istence.  But  he  had  money  enough,  friends  and  flattery  : 
enough,  became  an  honored  guest  at  great  houses,  and  took  | 
to  dressing  in  black  velvet  and  silk  hose.  Mile,  de  i 
Longueville  looked  after  him  in  a  half  sisterly  way,  and  | 
chided  him  on  the  vanity  of  lx)wls  and  tennis,  to  which  he 
was  over-addicted.  But  these  lectures  always  ended  by  a 
recourse  to  the  lady’s  purse,  and  I.,oret  retired  from  the  ' 
presence  the  richer  by  a  rouleau  of  louis.  Other  powerful 
people  gave  him  sops  and  jHinsions.  Mazarin,  whom  Loret 
respected  and  defended,  put  him  down  for  a  pension  of 
200  crowns,  and  Fouquet,  the  prodigal  Superintendent  of 
Finances,  did  likewise.  When  Fouquet  was  thrown  into 
prison,  rather  owing  to  the  King’s  personal  envy  than  be¬ 
cause  of  his  huge  eml)ezzlements  of  public  moneys,  Loret 
was  one  of  the  few  writers  who  had  the  courage  to  stand 
up  for  his  fallen  patron ;  and  'Fouquet,  much  affected  by 
this  generous  constancy,  the  news  of  which  was  brought  to 
him  in  his  prison  by  Mile,  de  Scudery,  charged  that  lady 
to  give  Loret  1,.500  livres.  The  act  was  the  more  liberal 
as  Fouquet  had  become  almost  destitute  ;  and  he  had-  the 
delicacy  to  request  that  the  gift  might  be  made  anony¬ 
mously,  so  that  Mile,  de  Scudery  called  on  Loret,  and 
deposited  this  sum  on  his  mantel-shelf  when  his  back  was 
turned.  Mazarin  continued  to  pension  Loret  all  his  life, 
and  bequeathed  him  200  crowns  a  year  in  his  will,  to  the 
poet’s  no  little  emotion  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIV. 
bore  him  a  grudge  for  his  gratitude  towards  Fouquet,  and 
Loret  might  have  lived  without  any  court  recognition,  had 
not  Colbert  smoothed  matters  by  representing  that  this 
journalist  was  a  loyal  subject  and  a  useful  ally,  though  he 
might  become  a  troublesome  foe.  Marie  <le  Mancini,  niece 
to  Mazarin,  and  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  whom  the  King 
had  worshipped  in  his  boyhood,  stood  in  some  dread  of 
Ix)ret’s  satirical  pen,  and  with  her  own  fair  hands  stuff'ed  j 
his  purse  full  of  gold  pieces,  laughing  to  him  the  while  to  ! 
“  open  his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes,”  one  evening  after  he  | 
had  been  bidden  to  sup  with  her.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
Loret  received  considerable  bounties  from  divers  insignifi-  j 
cant  people,  who  wanted  to  be  puffed  in  his  columns.  He  ' 
did  puff"  them,  nor  was  it  the  least  proof  of  his  versatile  j 
genius  that  he  should  have  wrought  witty  rhymes  in  praise  I 
of  vulgar  passions  and  wrinkled  but  immodest  old  women.  I 
In  this  respect  of  venality  Loret  was  by  no  means  such  a  I 
pattern  of  incorruptible  manhood  as  old  Kenaudot.  The  i 
father  of  French  journalism  resolutely  set  his  face  against  | 
venal  puffing,  and  once  threatened  to*  publish  the  names  of  I 

Ersons  who  came  to  him  with  bribes.  Tallemant  des 
saux  says  that  Loret  wrote  for  any  one  who  paid  him  ; 
and  adds  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  day  were  mad  to  get  this  ! 
brilliant  chronicler  to  attend  their  feasts,  in  order  that  he  | 
might  give  public  reports  of  them.  But  Tallemant  goes  I 
rather  too  far.  Loret  only  puffed  unimportant  people,  j 
whose  praise  or  blame  would  be  of  no  public  consecjuence. 
He  was  independent,  honest,  and  very  fearless  in  his  strict¬ 
ures  on  public  characters,  and  nothing  could  have  induced 
him  to  take  a  political  line  other  than  that  which  his  con¬ 
science  dictated,  for  mere  money’s  sake.  Ibis  is  one  of  the 
features  that  lend  such  a  geniai  ring  to  his  writings.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Fronde  (Loret  began  his  manuscript  gazettes  in 
1660),  he  took  care  to  steer  very  adroitly  between  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  pointed  his  irony  at  injustice  or  foolery  wher¬ 
ever  he  detected  it.  He  was  never  a  servile  party-man, 
though  he  worked  for  a  princess  who,  acconling  to  the 
wont  of  her  sex,  threw  into  her  politics  a  greater  amount  of 
combativeness  than  was  always  required.  But^  to  do  Mile, 
de  Longueville  justice,  she  never  tried  to  tamper  with 
Loret’s  convictions.  She  was  grateful  for  the  pretty  things 
he  wrote  every  week  about  her,  pleased  when  her  views 
and  his  were  similar,  and  on  all  occasion.o  thanked  him 
smilingly,  like  a  kind-hearted  and  noble  lady  as  she  was. 

It  is  a  puzzle  how  Loret  came  to  acquire  such  a  com¬ 
mand  of  language,  and  to  write  French  so  elegant  and  per¬ 


fect  in  its  orthography.  When  he  arrived  at  Paris  he  must 
hivve  been  well-nigh  illiterate,  and  the  duties  of  a  newsman 
were  not  calculated  to  leave  him  either  time  or  opportunity 
for  study.  Possibly  he  picked  up  Latin  by  attending  mass, 
for  he  was  a  regular  church-goer  ;  but  he  confesses  to  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  classics  :  — 

Ma  chambre  encore  qu’un  pen  basse. 

Me  tient  lieu  de  Mont  de  Parnasse  ; 

De  I’eau  fraicbe  plein  iin  flacon 
Kst  ma  fontaine  d’Heiicou  ; 

Plusieurs  voisines  que  je  ]irise 
Sont  les  Muses  (pie  je  courtise  ; 

Brcf,  le  bon  ange  protecteiir 
Que  in’a  donne'  le  Cn-ateur 
Est  I’Apollon  que  je  consulte. 

This  allusion  to  the  “  voisines  ”  in  the  same  breath  with 
his  guardian  angel,  Marie  de  Longueville,  shows  that  Loret 
was  not  a  Frenchman  for  nothing.  He  had  a  merry  face 
like  a  sarcastic  weasel’s,  bright  laughing  eves,  and  a  san- 
j  guine  temperament,  that  made  him  love  wine,  women,  and 
all  the  other  emliellishments  of  life.  He  probably  regarded 
I  his  passion  for  Mile,  de  Longueville  as  something  ethereal 
;  and  supermundane,  which  could  not  be  diminished  or  even 
!  desecrated  by  his  affectionate  relations  with  one  or  more 
1  affable  “  voisines  ;  ”  and  doubtless  he  had  already  drawn  for 
his  own  behoof  that  subtle  distinction  which  so  many  of  his 
I  eloquent  countrymen  have  since  expounded  to  us,  lietween 
spiritual  and  cardial  affinities.  For  all  this,  Loret  was  a 
I  thorough  gentleman,  and  never  once  in  his  gazettes  forgot 
I  that  he  was  writing  to  a  lady.  On  a  single  occasion,  only, 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  does  he  venture  on  a  Rabe- 
j  laisian  anecdote;  but  even  this,  which  has  a  rather  salt 
taste  to  us  now,  must  have  been  deemed  harmless  enough 
two  centuries  ago.  Loret’s  gazettes  were  generally  made 
up  of  all  the  pleasantest  talk  of  the  day,  collected  from 
sources  which  show  accpiaintancc  with  the  best  society. 
He  leaves  no  matter  of  interest  unnoticed.  He  chronicles 
the  death  of  Marion  de  Lorme ;  the  decrees  and  wranglings 
of  the  Parliament ;  the  misadventure  that  befel  M.  Bense- 
rade,  the  poet,  who  had  his  pocket  picked  of  a  quire  of 
sonnets,  and  the  disgust  of  the  thief,  who  returned  the 
same  to  his  lodgings  with  profuse  marginal  criticisms  ;  the 
introtluction  of  jiewter  into  common  use  ;  the  best  books 
and  sermons  of  the  day ;  the  changes  in  fashions  ;  an 
attempt  to  inaugurate  street  letter-boxes,'  after  the  pattern 
of  our  modern  pillar-lMJxes,  which  we  have  been  flattering 
ourselves  was  a  novelty;  the  plays  of  Molitre,  who  was 
only  then  budding  into  fame,  and  whom  Loret  was  the  first 
to  praise  and  encourage ;  the  arrivals  of  distinguished 
strangers;  and  the  demise  of  all  notable  individuals, 
amongst  whom  Renaudot,  of  whom  Loret  writes  feel¬ 
ingly  :  — 

Maintenant  il  est  en  repos, 

Car  on  peut  pieusement  croire 
Qu’il  fit  ici  son  pur>ratoire. 

Loret,  as  we  have  said,  became  a  great  favorite  in  so¬ 
ciety  ;  but  the  crowning  of  his  honors  was  when  he  received 
regular  invitations  to  attend  the  theatricals  at  court,  and 
was  served  with  refreshments  between  the  acta,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  if  he  were  a  nobleman  of  first  degree. 
The  poet  exhibits  a  very  pardonable  pride  at  thi.s  favor, 

!  for  to  eat  in  the  King’s  presence  was  a  privilege  only  con- 
:  ferred  on  the  highest  in  the  land.  Louis  XIV.,  however, 

.  went  further,  for,  stopping  to  accost  the  gazetteer  one 
;  evening  when  the  theatricals  were  over,  he  said,  with  that 
i  gracious  affability  which  was  the  more  prized  for  being  so 
I  rarely  lavished :  “  Monsieur  Loret,  your  gazettes  have 
i  aflforded  us  great  satisfaction,  and  we  beg  you  will  count  us 
I  among  your  well-wishers”  Loret  strikes  up  a  hymn  of 
jubilation  in  his  next  impression  ;  but  he  is  too  generous  to 
take  all  the  honor  to  himself,  and  ascribes  the  King’s  con¬ 
descension  to  the  fact  that  gazetteers  “  are  no  longer  a 

^  In  1653  letter-boxeK  were  net  up  in  all  the  ntreetn  of  Parin,  and  letten 
were  to  be  collected  in  them  three  times  a  day  for  di^trihution  within  the 
capital.  The  postal^  rate  waa  to  he  payable  by  the  receiver.  The 
•  **  wittieet  people  in  the  world poked  fun  at  thin  invention,  and  filled  the 
'  boxes  with  oyster-shells  and  mice,  so  that  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned- 
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despised  body,  but  a  corporation  who  have  their  status  and  | 
dignity  in  the  kingdom  amongst  all  others  who  serve  his  j 
Majesty  by  arts  or  arms.”  Thus,  some  hundred  and  I 
seventy  years  before  Mr.  Canning  was  pleased  to  recognize  j 
the  press  as  the  fourth  estate  in  the  realm,  that  discovery 
had  been  made  by  the  monarch  who,  of  all  others,  was  the 
greatest  stickler  for  etiquette.  It  is  true  that  this  monarch, 
who  never  returned  the  salute  of  the  proudest  noble  other¬ 
wise  than  by  a  slight  bend  of  the  head,  waited  by  and  by 
on  Molibre  at  table,  in  order  to  teach  his  courtiers  how  to 
respect  genius. 

Loret  <lied  in  harness,  poor  and  indebted,  because  of  his 
miserable  taste  for  gambling.  In  his  last  number  (March 
28th,  1065),  he  is  confined  to  his  room,  and  entreats  rather 
piteously  that  those  who  owe  him  money  shall  bring  it  him 
to  his  lodgings,  and  not  be  angry  with  him  for  dunning 
them.  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  wrote  to  the  ftin- 
cess  of  Longueville,  who  had  now  become  Duchess  of 
Nemours,  and  in  thanking  her  for  what  she  had  done  for 
him,  said  he  would  continue  his  gazettes  in  heayen,  in 
order  that  the  angels  might  learn  to  know  and  love  her  as 
he  did,  and  give  her  a  fitting  welcome  when  she  came 
among  them.  This  was  probably  the  only  letter  which 
Loret  ever  wrote  to  his  benefactress  in  prose;  but  such 
prose  was  worth  poetry. 

The  death  of  Loret  was  mourned  in  Paris  as  a  public 
calamity.  The  “dames  de  la  Halle”  (market-women)  | 
attended  his  funeral  in  a  body  ;  twelve  noblemen  acted  as  ; 
his  pall-bearers ;  the  Rue  de  la  Ilucliette,  where  he  had  , 
lived,  was  hung  with  black ;  and  three  hundred  printers 
threw  nosegays  over  his  colIin  as  it  was  being  lowered  into  j 
its  grave  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents.  Creat  curi¬ 
osity  was  expressed  as  to  whether  the  Rhyming  (iazette 
would  be  continued  by  anybody ;  and  this  (luestion  was 
solved  the  very  next  week  by  a  poet  called  Charles 
Robinet,  who  began  his  Lettreg  en  Vers  a  Madame,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  However,  other  imitators  sprang 
up  at  the  same  time.  Whilst  Loret  lived,  publishers  had 
made  repeated  endeavors  to  start  gazettes  in  rivalry  to  his, 
and  among  these  was  one  written  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Scarron ;  but  they  had  been  distanced  by  simple  force  of 
talent.  Besides  this,  Loret  had  ended  by  obtaining  from 
the  King  a  monopoly  for  bis  rhyming  news,  similar  to  that 
which  the  Uenaudot  family  held  for  their  prose  gazette. 
But  now  that  Loret  was  dead,  competition  seemed  free ; 
and,  in  addition  to  Robinet,  there  arose  at  least  a  score  of 
rhymesters,  the  most  famous  of  whom  are  Lagravete  de 
Mayolas  and  Subligny.  Robinet’s  Lettres  a  Madame  were 
not  addressed  to  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  but  to  Madame 
Henriette.  sister  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  wife  of  Mon¬ 
sieur,  the  King’s  brother,  the  ill-fated  and  beautiful  prin¬ 
cess  who  died  poisoned  in  1070,  and  over  whom  Bossuet 
pronounced  the  noblest  of  his  funeral  orations.  Lagravete 
de  Mayolas  followed  exactly  in  Loret’s  footsteps,  and  made 
Mme.  de  Nemours  his  divinity.  His  verses  are  good, 
though  wanting  in  the  variety  and  sparkle  of  Loret’s ;  but 
Mayolas  introduced  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  serial  novel, 
in  letters  published  from  week  to  week,  and  called  “  Cliante 
et  Celidie.”  This  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  serial 
fiction;  and  Mayolas  has  therefore  a  title  to  rank  as  the 
inventor  of  the  roman-Jeullleton.  However,  he  was  unequal 
to  the  continuous  labor  which  had  distin<;uished  Loret. 
His  letters  appeared  pretty  regularly  at  first,  then  gaps  of 
a  month  at  a  time  occurred,  and  the  letters  ceased  alto- 
ether  after  three  years.  As  to  Subligny,  he  was  a  clever 
arrister,  who  had  already  in  Loret’s  time  tried  to  launch 
a  rhyming  Muse  de  la  Cour,  in  opposition  to  the  Muse 
Historique,  which  was  the  collective  title  of  Loret’s  gazette. 
At  Loret’s  death,  he  tried  again,  being  pushed  thereto  by 
the  publisher  Tesselin,  the  man  who  had  hoped  successfully 
to  pit  Scarron  against  Loret.  Scarron  was  an  excellent 
writer,  and  perhaps  in  satire  more  than  I.a)ret’s  match; 
but  he  was  useless  to  a  publisher  by  reason  of  his  unpunctu¬ 
ality.  He  wrote  in  1005-66  fifteen  comic  epistles,  since 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  Muse  IleroX-Comique,  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  finish  his  copy. in  good  time; 
besides  which,  he  praised  Loret,  whom  he  had  been  set  up 


to  supplant,  which  was  contrary  to  all  traditions  of  literary 
competition,  and  put  Tesselin  in  deep  disgust.  It  does  not 
seem  that  Tesselin  made  much  by  Subligny’s  verses,  though 
he  engaged  this  barrister  after  quarrelling  with  Scarron, 
and  started  him  again  after  Loret’s  death.  The  fact'  is, 
Loret’s  mantle  had  descended  on  no  one.  His  style,  his 
facility,  his  unparalleled  industry  were  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  were  buried  with  him.  Mayolas  had  opened  the  new 
groove  into  which  journalism  must  run  by  his  essays  at 
fiction.  The  journalism  of  the  future  was  to  be  based  on 
romance  as  well  as  news,  on  literature  ih  its  artistic  sense 
!  as  well  as  fact ;  and  so  this  led  to  the  ereation  of  the 
I  Mercurt  Gatanl  and  the  Journal  des  Savants. 

I  But  here  we  close  the  first  era  in  the  History  of  the 
French  Press."  In  1065,  Louis  XIV.  was  beginning  to  feel 
,  his  own  power,  and  to  make  it  felt  by  tbe  world.  He  was 
j  no  longer  the  boy  who  had  bowe<l  under_  the  tutelage  of 
j  Maz.arin ;  he  was  the  king  who  said,  “  L’Ftat  e’est  moi ;  ” 

I  and  the  “  Grand  Regne  ”  was  dawning !  For  the  next 
century  polities  were  to  vanish  before  the  will  of  absolute 
monarchy ;  and  journalism  was  to  act  as  the  satellite 
gravitating  with  more  or  less  brilliancy  round  the  literary 
planets  which  shone  out  with  unrivalled  lustre  during  that 
period  from  1070  to  1770,  which  is  the  Golden  Age  of 
French  Literature. 
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Vekmuxt  is  tbe  home  of  the  agricultural  Yankee.  It 
is  the  Green  Mountain  (Verd-mont)  State,  where  the  Yan¬ 
kee  is  more  like  the  Englishman  than  in  any  other  State. 
The  bluffness,  cunning,  energy,  hardtistedness,  wonder¬ 
ment,  caution,  self-love,  self-value,  and  pertinacity  of  a 
Yorkshire  or  North  Lincolnshire  fanner  can  be  matched 
and  brought  to  sample  more  readily  in  Vermont  than  in 
any  territory  in  America  colonized  by  English  settlers. 

Yet  schools  and  churches  abound,  as  they  always  will  do 
where  female  authority  has  a  voice,  —  and  there  is  no 
j  doubt  that  in  Vermont  the  wife  and  the  mother  have  a 
!  very  penetrating,  positive,  shrill,  and  clamorous  organ  of 
I  speech.  There  is  little  or  no  exclamation  about  “  Wom- 
[  an’s  Rights  ”  in  this  State.  The  women  have  their  own 
j  rights,  and  their  husband’s  too,  by  all  appearances. 

I  This  paper  is  written  from  a  country  town  at  the  foot  of 
I  the  “  Green  Mountains,”  a  pastoral  continuation  of  the 
^  Alleghany  chain,  limestone,  clothed  with  trees,  turf,  and 
I  moss  ;  soothing,  protective,  peaceful,  and  of  constant  beauty 
in  summer  and  winter. 

The  towns,  townlets,  villages,  and  hamlets  all  bear 
familiar  Englif>h  names  :  Lincoln,  Newhaven,  Shrewsbury, 
Wallingford,  Leicester,  Bristol.  Rutland,  Burlington,  Cas- 
tleton,  Brandon,  Manchester,  Arlington,  Whitehall,  etc. ; 
and  in  most  of  them  the  old  English  fashion  of  laying  out 
a  public  park  or  village  green  prevails.  The  main  walks 
I  and  avenues  are  lined  with  rows  of  maples,  limes,  and 
beeches,  whose  shade  in  the  heats  of  summer  is  a  grateful 
boon  and  repnse,  and  adds  to  the  quiet,  sleepy,  homely  look 
of  a  country  town. 

None  can  give  themselves  better  characters  than  these 
Vermonters.  Their  men  were  the  “  best  and  bravest  sol¬ 
diers  ”  in  the  war.  They  were  the  “  backbone  of  the 
^  whole  army  ”  of  the  North.  The  Speaker  of  the  State 
Assembly  is  to  this  day  hammering  away,  on  the  lecture 
platform,  about  the  deathless  doings  of  the  Vermont  Bri¬ 
gade.  No  such  business-men,  clerks,  runners,  storekeep¬ 
ers,  traftickers,  and  pedlars  are  to  be  found  out  of  Vermont. 

I  The  late  notorious  James  Fisk,  who,  in  impudence  and 
dishonesty,  towered  above  the  gamblers  of  Wall  Street, 

I  and  the  thieves  in  the  munieipality  of  New  York,  came 
from  a  town  hard  by  where  I  am  writing. 

To  be  a  “  Green  Mountain  girl  ”  is  another  name  for  a 
rustic  beauty.  The  Morgan  and  “  Ethan  Allen  ”  breeds 
of  trotting  horses  are  “  known  ”  to  be  unrivalled.  The 
granites,  marbles,  slates,  serpentines,  minerals,  and  ores 
are  declared  to  be  “inexhaustible.”  “Vermont,”  says  a 
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State  professor  of  geology,  “  is  a  giant  whose  full  propor¬ 
tions  are  undevelojHjd  ”  *•  Vermont,”  writes  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  State  Survey,  “  excels  all  the  other  New 
England  States  in  the  agricultural  capabilities  ol  its  soil.” 
“Give  us  Old  Vermont  and  New  England,”  exclaims  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society,  “  to 
produce  a  dollar  out  of  the  earth  over  any  other  land.” 
“It  is  easier  to  make  a  dollar  out  of  a  farm  in  Vermont 
than  in  the  West,”  cries  a  letiding  farmer.  Colonel  D. 
Needham.  “  There  is  no  place  like  Vermont,”  according 
to  the  Reverend  President  of  the  University  of  the  State, 

“  to  live  in,  and  no  place  nearer  heaven  to  die  in.”  And 
80  on  with  everything  raised,  grown,  or  manufactured  amid 
the  Green  Mountains,  and  their  dales  and  plains.  Chil¬ 
dren,  farm  produce,  cattle,  cheese,  lawyers’,  cider,  locomo¬ 
tives,  varnish,  paint,  flowers,  sheep,  doctors,  corn,  apples, 
trout,  pears,  pickerel,  grajHis,  nuts,  quack  medicines,  lum¬ 
ber,  glass,  preachers,  pill-boxes,  soapstone  or  steatite, 
newspapers,  slop-paiis,  drugs,  mosses,  ferns,  and  wild  fruits, 
Diaple-sugar,  dogs,  and  carpenters,  all  challenge  compe¬ 
tition,  and  defy  a  possible  itecr  elsewhere  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

And  the  wonder  is  that  a  vast  deal  of  all  that  is  so 
boasted  and  insisted  upon  is  true.  So  persistently  was 
this  undeniable  superiority  dinned  into  my  ear  that  for  the 
first  weeks  of  my  stay  I  began  to  think  that  1  must  believe 
it,  for  very  peace’  sake,  and  abandon  all  private  judgment. 
But  happily,  or  unhappily,  the  natural  self-esteem  of  the 
Euglishman  is  not  so  easily  subdued.  Then  came  the 
thought  that  perhaps  a  fair  amount  of  this  braggadocio,  as 
with  us  all,  is  put  on  an<l  adopted  to  cover  manifest  defi¬ 
ciencies  ;  and  people  who  like  to  impose  on  others  frequently 
finish  by  imposing  on  themselves.  So  I  resolved  on  keej)- 
ing  my  own  independent  record,  small,  personal,  superfi¬ 
cial,  but  reliable. 

Our  hotel  is  as  good  a  house  of  entertainment  —  lam 
insensibly  practising  the  optimist  tone — as  any  in  the 
State.  Outside  is  a  marble-flagged  piazza,  a  hundred  feet 
long,  and  on  the  roof  of  it  a  balcony  with  the  same  e.\tent 
of  promenade.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a  small  enclosure 
planted  with  maples  of  a  dozen  years’  growth,  furnished 
also  with  a  self-acting  swing,  which  struck  me  on  my  arri¬ 
val  as  a  sure  evidence  of  tlie  philoprogenitiveness  of  the 
landlord,  and  I  was  right,  for  he  has  no  children  of  his  own. 
Hi  s  customers  have.  -4s  the  custom  is,  on  entering  the 
hotel,  you  subscribe  your  name  and  residence  in  the  hotel- 
book,  or  register  of  guests,  which  is  always  an  object  of 
close  study  to  the  household  and  the  other  visitors ;  and  in 
the  office,  or  general  receiving  hall,  are  the  means  of  ablu¬ 
tion,  with  the  hairbrush  and  comb  (in  common  for  the 
whole  world),  and  the  newspaper  table.  Here,  too,  the 
idlers,  gossips,  and  customers  of  the  house  congregate,  sit 
and  smoke,  and  talk,  and  have  business  interviews,  in 
which  those  around  join  if  they  have  the  oppportunity  ; 
and  they  are  mostly  safe  to  find  the  opportunity.  The 
huge  stove  which  warms  this  apartment  is  irresistible 
to  the  loafers  in  the  winter  time ;  and  they  troop  in,  and 
loll  and  lounge  in  the  chairs,  as  if  they  were  the  best  and 
choicest  patrons  that  the  landlord  could  select.  As  the 
spring  comes  on  they  throng  the  piazza,  and  will  sun 
themselves  and  rock  in  their  chairs,  for  all  the  time  they 
can  snatch  from  their  several  avocations.  The  meals  in 
the  hotel  daily  brought  me  new  experience.  Breakfast  at 
half-past  seven  a.  m.,  dinner  at  twelve  or  half-past  twelve,, 
and  tea  at  six,  confused  one  seriously.  All  are  taken  at 
the  public  table  with  the  other  guests.  Tea  was  the  only 
solace  at  dinner,  till  it  was  uiuierstood  that  beer  or  wine 
was  regarded  by  me  as  a  jjositive  necessity.  The  profu¬ 
sion  of  vegetables  at  the  dinner  table  is  somewhat  bewil¬ 
dering;  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beet-root,  succotash,  Indian 
corn,  onions,  squash,  rice,  turnips,  helped  up  hy  all  the 
growths  of  the  season,  as  weH  as  three  different  sorts  of 
bread,  garnish  the  table.  Beef,  pork,  and  jwultry  —  the 
turkey  attended  by  cranberry  or  blackberry  preserve  —  ami 
sometimes  fish,  are  the  viands  that  commonly  await  your 
call.  Soups  are  not  much  in  vogue ;  the  native  delight  is 
in  oyster  stew  of  milk  and  oysters  in  profusion,  and  baked 
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pork  and  beans.  The  huge  Saddlerock’  oyster  from  New 
York  —  four  of  them  will  cover  a  large- sized  plate  —  is 
highly  esteemed.  The  waiters  are  girls  of  Irish  extraction, 
tidy,  civil,  intelligent,  far  before  their  countrymen  as  wr- 
vants,  and,  to  my  taste,  superior  in  every  way  to  the  negro 
waiter,  who  mixes  a  supreme  audacity  with  his  familiar 
obsequiousness.  The  female  servants  at  the  hotel  where  I 
am  residing  are  first-class  domestics,  clean,  quick,  and 
patient. 

A  lively  writer,  “  Grace  Greenwood,”  a  laily  for  some 
time  employed  on  the  Xttc  York  Tribune,  writes  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  country  that  the  home  of  “  vegeta¬ 
bles  ”  of  real  grandeur  is  down  in  Colorado,  the  Switzer¬ 
land  of  America :  “  Think  of'  early  potatoes,  sound  and 
sweet  to  the  core,  weighing  six  pounds  apiece  !  Consider 
a  turnip  weighing  twenty-two  pounds !  Shudder  before 
an  awful  blood  beet  of  sixteen  pounds,  and  make  obeisance 
before  a  pumpkin  actually  weighing  one  hundred  and 
thirty  {loiinds  !  ”  “I  really,”  continues  Miss  G.,  with  “  tall  ” 
commentary,  “reverence  that  pumpkin,  that  mountain  ava¬ 
lanche  of  summer  sunshine.  I  would  make  a  pulpit  of  it 
forthe  platform  of  a  woman’s  rights  convention,  or  put  it  to 
some  other  sacred  or  dignified  use.  Think  of  Spanish 
cucumbers  by  the  yard,  and  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  more 
than  si.x  feet  tall.  You  need  not  be  surprised  to  have  a 
Colorado  friend  write  to  you  from  his  ranche,  ‘  sitting  in 
the  cool  shade  of  a  stalk  of  barley  growing  by  my  door.’  ” 
May'  it  not  be  said  without  the  smallest  impropriety  that 
the  sap  has  risen  in  that  Greenwood  ?  Yet  probably  there 
is  not  a  grain  of  fiction  in  any  one  of  her  facts,  for  Colorado 
has  been  the  land  of  Goshen  to  agricultural  emigrants. 

Pickles  and  relishes  are  very  poimlar  here.  Ladies  eat 
pickles  with  bread  and  butter,  and  there  is  a  large  green 
gherkin  that  is  a  universal  favorite.  Driving  with  “  the 
Major  ”  from  a  farm  house,  where  we  had  stojiped  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  vast  jar  of  these  pickles  for  home  consumption,  he 
gravely  pulled  up  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  his  own 
hou-e,  opened  the  jar,  and  ate  two  monstrous  slices  half 
the  size  of  one’s  fist.  He  proffered  me  a  taste,  but  1  was 
satisfied  to  see  him  relish  his  abstractions  with  all  the 
heartiness  of  a  farmer’s  boy.  Pastry,  cakes,  and  confec¬ 
tionery  are  household  necessaries.  -411  the  housewives  or 
servants  are  skilled  in  making  cakes.  Puddings  with  a  flour 
crust  are  seldom  seen,  but  creams  and  pics,  fruit,  custard, 
and  mince,  are  present  at  every  hotel  dinner  meal.  Plum 
pudding,  or  fruit  pudding,  as  they  term  it,  is  a  much  more 
digestible  compound  than  at  the  English  table,  but  it  tastes 
strongly  of  molasses.  It  would  e.xhaust  half  a  page  of  this 
paper  to  enumerate  the  cakes  and  preserves  that  are  sent 
up  at  tea-time.  Stewed  prunes,  fruit  compotes,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  apples,  raspberries,  cranberries  are  the 
most  frequent.  Maple-sugar  syrup  is  a  delicate,  relish. 
Meats,  or  hash,  are  served  with  every  meal  ;.and  the  grid¬ 
dle  cake,  or  cake  consisting  of  four  pancakes,  one  atop  of 
the  other,  soaked  in  butter  and  sugar,  is  in  frequent  accept¬ 
ance.  Only  in  the  town  hotels  is  a  list  of  the  edibles 
visible.  In  the  country  the  waitress  enumerates  the  dishes 
from  which  you  have  to  make  your  choice,  though,  as  has 
been  told  above,  the  vegetables,  sauces,  and  jireserves  lie 
before  you  on  the  table.  To  board  at  a  country  hotel  sel¬ 
dom  costs  more  than  ten  dollars  (£2)  per  week. 

The  temperance  laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont-  are  very 
stringent,  and  are  therefore  universally  evaded.  The  pub¬ 
lic  sale  of  liquor  is  a  crime,  and  the  crime  is  commitfed 
everywhere.  There  is  a  bar,  but  the  public  is  only  in  ap¬ 
pearance  barred  out.  The  liquor  is  frequently  sold  in  a 
private  room,  in  which  he  who  drinks  is  locked  in  ;  or  you 
follow  the  landlord  into  his  own  sanctum,  and  take  your 
hasty  gulp  in  a  half-guilty  fashion,  without  word  or  ques¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  loud  complaint  about  the  increase  of 
drunkenness  all  over  the  ^tafe.  The  first  breach  of  the 
law  bv  the  landlord  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars 
(nearly  £2)  in  each  case  preferred  ;  at  the  third  repetition 
of  the  ofl’ence  his  license  is  taken  away.  My  unfortunate 
host  has  just  been  fined  forty  dollars.  But  somehow  the 
lawy'crs  contrive  that  the  summons  shall  always  be  for  a 
“  first  ofl'cnce.”  Certainly  the  present  law  does  not  work  at 
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all  well,  though  the  tein])erance  societies  and  the  clergy,  as  a 
body,  would  not  like  to  have  it  repealed,  or  even  modified. 
The  tone  of  feeling  al)out  the  use  of  wine,  spirits,  or  beer 
amongst  unprejudiced  people  is  much  as  it  is  in  England. 
Let  him  that  likes  use  Jthese  refreshments,  and  trust  to  his 
own  sense  of  decency  not  to  drink  to  excess.  'ITie  State 
of  Ohio  has  passed  a  law  under  which  any  one,  who  is  in- 
jurefl  in  “  person,”  property,  or  means  of  support  by  any 
intoxicated  “  person,”  or  in  consecpience  of  the  intoxication 
of  any  “  person,”  may  recover  damages  from  the  “  person  ” 
who  provided  the  li(iuor  causing  the  intoxication,  or  from 
the  landlord  owning  the  premises  on  which  the  liquor  was 

trocured.  This  is  the  verbatim  report  by  “  President  H. 

Wayland,”  one  of  the  foremost  temperance  advocates, 
who  seems  to  believe  that  the  provisions  of  this  edict  can 
be  “  easily  ”  executed,  and  who  proposes  himself  not  only 
to  mulct  the  vendor  where  a  sale  of  liquor  is  distinctly 
provable,  but  to  “  assess  the  damages  upon  all  the  liquor- 
sellers  of  the  town  or  county.”  The  druggists  sell  spirits 
and  wines  as  part  of  the  medical  pharmacu|)<jcia  ;  anil  a  very 
large  proportion  of  spirits  used  in  respectable  households 
is  surreptitiously  procured  from  the  the  chemists’  stores. 
The  bottles  in  which  the  spirits  are  vended  are  medicine 
bottles,  and  the  vendor  wraps  them  up  thoroughly  in  paper, 
80  that  whether  the  article  sold  is  an  embrocation,  or  black 
draught,  or  Bourbon  whiskey,  is  not  apparent  to  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  eye,  rarely  closed. 

The  “  transients,”  or  chance-customers  of  a  country 
hotel  are  of  all  occupations  —  minstrels,  tumblers,  eques¬ 
trian  performers,  strolling  lecturers,  musicians,  jugglers 
and  rope  ilancers,  travelling  dwarfs,  fortune-tellers,  spirit¬ 
ualists,  clairvoyants,  doctors  with  specifics  against  every  ill 
endured  by  the  human  body,  chiro|)odists,  dentists,  mes¬ 
merists  to  ensure  “  sleep  at  will,”  like  our  famous  doctor 
in  Bloomsbury,  and  runners  or  “  drummers  ”  for  commer¬ 
cial  houses,  trading  in  everything  from  razor-strops  up  to 
locomotives,  who  display  their  wares,  or  prints  of  them,  in 
a  sample  room  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use.  Few 
travel  for  pleasure,  save  in  the  excursion  season.  General 
Klemfinger  did  us  the  honor  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  present, 
under  proper  consideration,  his  portrait  to  those  who  cared 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  hardly  twenty- 
four  inches  hi^h.  He  was  only  just  more  endurable  than 
General  Tom  Thumb,  in  a  tall  hat,  dress  coat,  pants  or 
trousers  strapped,  and  boots,  carried  a  gold-tipped  cane 
half  as  tall  as  himself  for  •*  style,”  and  smoked  cigars,  strong 
or  mild,  whenever  any  were  presented  to  him.  As  he  sat 
in  the  lap  of  his  attendant,  the  conductors  of  the  railway 
cars  passed  him  without  taking  a  fare.  Of  course  fabulous 
estimates  about  his  gains  were  guessed ;  and  he  was  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  sold  by  his  father,  leased  out  again 
by  his  purchaser,  and  yet  to  be  putting  by  a  handsome 
weekly  fortune  on  his  own  behalf. 

Major  Bumper,  a  horse-tamer,  with  a  patent  bit  and 
bridle,  who  drove  his  team  of  black  geldings  without  any 
reins,  using  his  whip  and  his  voice  alone,  obtained  a  fair 
sale  for  his  harness.  Madame  Le  Blond,  with  “  Iroquois 
remedies  digested  from  the  traditions  of  the  aborigines, 
and  unvitiated  by  the  experimental  uncertainties  of  modern 
chirurgy,”  a  very  respectable,  well-dressed  old  lady,  having 
an  observant  eye,  and  quiet,  attentive  demeanor,  did  not 
attract  much  patronage.  But  Doctor  Maxim  caught  my 
attention,  with  his  tall  frame,  cadaverous  pointed  face, 
high  cheek-bones,  restless  eyes,  square  head ;  wearing  long 
black  hair,  and  having  a  prominent  large  mouth,  with  a 
rapid  fashion  of  speech.  The  doctor,  in  his  circular, 
modestly  aflirmed  that,  “  having  been  endowed  from  birth 
—  being  the  seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son  of  the  second 
son  of  the  seventh  daughter,  and  with  the  wonderful  and 
glorious  gift  of  healing  the  sick  and  afflicted  by  his  truly 
wonderful  phreno-magnetism,  he  stands  confessed  by  the 
most  scientific  men  on  either  hemisphere,  to  be  the  most 
perfect  interpreter  of  the  sympathetic  influences  of  the 
human  race  :  the  phreno-magnetic  influence  that  pervades 
all  human  nature,  and  which  is  so  little  understood,  and 
seems  so  very  mysterious  to  all  mankind,  is  perfectly  plain 
to  him.”  You  see  the  doctor’s  orthography  and  grammar 


are  a  little  disturbed,  probably  owing  to  the  c.xcess  of  the 
■  phreno-niitgnetic  influence.  He  had  a  long  list  of  visitors, 

:  though  he  insisted  on  working  “  only  on  an  ecjuitable  and 
i  humanitarian  principle,  taxing  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
in  [troportion  to  property,  income,  or  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease,  Ai.  ways  IN  advaxck.”  Specifics  and 
nostrums,  even  where  the  community  is  well  provided 
;  with  qualified  practitioners,  have  an  illimitable  market  — 

I  the  placards,  alman.acs,  and  illustrated  tracts  advertising 
I  bitters,  balsams,  ointments,  liniments,  syrups,  tonics,  aperi- 
!  ents,  sedatives,  etc.,  furnish  a  literature  such  as  the  English 
I  language  owns  nowhere  else.  Dysfiepsia,  catarrh,  .scrofula, 

!  chill  and  fever,  lung  disease,  and  blue  devils,  are  the  mor- 
I  tal  ills  provided  for  by  the  empirical  remedies  which  are 
I  reported  to  have  the  largest  circulation.  My  rooms  are 
!  within  pistol-shot  of  half  a  dozen  doctors,  including  a 
j  homoeopath  and  a  ”  sleep-doctor,”  who  divines,  during  a 
1  brief  nap,  the  treatment  of  disease.  Yet  the  two  chemists’ 
shops  do  a  thriving  business  in  quack  medicines. 

To  drive  fast  trotting  horse  is  the  highest  satisfaction, 
and  the  primest  holiday  pastime  to  all  the  people,  gentle 
and  simple.  A  “  sulky,”  or  racing  vehicle  of  the  lightest 
possible  construction,  where  the  driver  sits  on  a  strip  of 
carpet  or  canvas,  and  planting  his  feet  on  the  shafts,  the 
wheels  being  up  to  his  head,  weighs  about  tlO  lbs.  A  buggy, 

I  or  gig  on  four  wheels,  for  two  sitters,  weighs,  without  its 
i  top,  from  110  to  200  lbs.  A  “  top-buggy  ”  averages  from 
1  250  to  300  lbs.  The  name  “  wagon  ”  is  usually  given  to 
vehicles  of  a  “  heavier  kind  of  make,”  mostly  having 
double  seats.  Any  covered  vehicle  for  the  use  of  passen¬ 
gers  is  called  a  carriage,  or  a  coach.  The  sleighs,  which 
i  come  out  in  the  winter  time,  are  so  light  that  a  man  might 
run  one.  A  “  trotting-sleigh  ”  will  not  exceed  35  to  40  lbs. 
in  weight;  the  ordinary  sleigh  averages  100.  The  public 
and  the  carriage  builder  study  weight  in  the  draft,  and  are 
always  thinking  of  the  sjieed  of  the  horse,  and  how  to  help 
the  driver  in  his  progress.  Landaus,  barouches,  and  close 
carriages,  are  among  the  equipages  of  the  towns.  Some¬ 
times  a  hooded  carriage,  something  resembling  our  cabrio¬ 
let,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  country  ;  but  the  wagon  and 
the  buggy  with  heads,  and  leathern  curtains  which  can  be 
buttoned  so  as  to  thoroughly  enclose  the  occupants,  are  the 
vehicles  most  in  use.  Owners  and  liverymen  are  very 
slovenly  in  the  care  of  their  carriages  and  harness ;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  may  be  cleaned  from  one  week’s  end 
to  the  other.  Nor  is  much  time  spent  in  grooming  the 
I  horse  unless  his  master  happens  to  have  had  the  care  of 
!  horses  in  town,  or  in  racing  stables,  or  indeed  has  had 
j  something  of  an  eijuine  education.  A  horse  and  bug^ 
j  may  be  hired  for  a  whole  afternoon  for  two  dollars,  eight 
shillings.  You  may  take  a  short  drive  for  half  that  sum. 
j  The  hire  of  a  wagon  and  two  horses  does  not  exceed  lour 
j  dollars  the  entire  day.  All  along  the  various  roads  are 
public  drinking  troughs  ;  usually  the  driver  lets  the  horse 
I  drink  at  discretion.  The  roads  are  very  rudelv  mended ; 

I  the  plank  bridges  often  insecure  ;  and  in  the  cfay  country 
I  the  mud  is  up  to  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  and  the  highways 
j  are  nearly  useless.  As  a  rule,  the  Yankee  and  the  Yan- 
kee-Irisli  treat  their  horses  with  kindness,  and  rarely  flog 
them.  Much  is  trusted  to  the  intelligence  and  sagacity  of 
the  animal ;  and  I  have  seen  vehicles  dragged  up  and  down 
breakneck  openings  in  the  woods,  and  among  the  rocks 
where  no  roadway  had  ever  been  marked  out,  or  was  likely 
to  be  established,  such  as  scared  me  to  contemplate.  The 
voice  of  the  driver  served  instead  of  the  whip.  As  is  al¬ 
ready  well  known,  the  speed  of  the  trotting  horse  in  the  . 
United  States,  with  a  light  “  sulky  ”  and  an  able  driver,  is 
marvellous.  In  my  presence.  Lady  Thorn,  a  famous  trot¬ 
ting  mare,  trotted  with  ease  three  miles  in  a  little  more 
than  seven  minutes.  The  first  mile  was  accomplished  in 
two  minutes,  twenty-two  seconds ;  the  second  mile  was 
performed  in  two  minutes,  twenty-one  %;conds ;  and  she 
sped  the  third,  without  effort,  in  two  minutes,  twenty  sec¬ 
onds.  The  pace  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  fifty  seconds 
b^  a  pair  of  horses  in  harness,  is  thought  very  ordinary. 
There  was  a  famous  pair — Jessie  Wales  and  Prince  of 
Darkness,  jet  black,  over  sixteen  hands  high  —  that  once 
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trotted  the  mile  in  two  minutes,  twenty-eight  seconds. 
Their  owner,  Mr.  Batch,  of  Boston,  was  urged  t6  send  them 
over  to  England  as  illustrative  of  the  American  education 
of  the  horse.  Prices  range  from  2000  dollars  up  to  1 2,000 
dollars  for  a  trotting  horse.  Here,  in  the  distant  country, 
600  dollars  to  1,000  dollars  is  frequently  obtained  for  a 
promising  trotter.  All  around  the  State  lie  the  trotting 
courses,  where  purses  ranging  from  100  to  1,000  dollars  are 
carried  off.  The  trotting  matches  bring  out  an  enthusiasm 
from  all  classes  of  the  people  that  nothing  else  will.  “  Give 
me  the  nigger  minstrel,  and  a  circus,  and  a  trotting  match,” 
Bays  the  farmer,  “  and  I’m  full.”  Bets  always  go  with  a 
race,  and  the  Yankee  loves  to  enforce  any  assertion  with 
the  offer  of  a  wager.  In  the  winter,  trotting '  matches  are 
held  on  the  ice.  The  ponds,  lakelets,  and  rivers,  are 
thronged  with  teams.  Lake  Dunmore,  near  the  town  of 
Salisbury,  is  a  favorite  rendezvous,  having  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  ice  four  miles  in  extent,  .and  a  mile  in  width.  The 
sleighs,  and  sledges,  and  flights  of  boys  on  skates,  make  an 
exhilarating  tableau  at  such  an  event.  The  children,  from 
their  earliest  years,  practice  skating ;  and,  on  their  little 
carts,  or  sleds,  mounted  on  shafts  that  turn  up  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  like  a  skate,  race  down  the  snow  hills  and  frozen 
roads  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  as  a  winter  pastime.  The 
young  beggars  relish  a  tumble  and  roll  in  the  snow  with 
uncommon  good-humor.  There  is  much  excitement,  noise, 
and  outcry  at  a  trot  on  the  ice,  especially  among  the  Irish 
section  of  the  community,  but  little  or  no  visible  drunken¬ 
ness.  The  meet  is  for  business,  for  the  stakes,  and  for 
settlement  of  the  bets;  and  festivity  only  comes,  if  it  ever 
comes,  afterwards.  Tlie  advent  of  snow  is  looked  for  anx¬ 
iously.  “  Good  sleighing  time  ”  is  relished  by  everybody, 
with  or  without  a  team.  Occasionally  a  sleigh,  to  accom¬ 
modate  twenty,  or  even  thirty  passengers,  may  be  seen  with 
six  or  eight  horses  drawing  it.  And  the  school  children 
come  in  for  a  treat  in  riding  excursions  over  the  snow,  to 
which  the  hotel-kee[)er  or  livery-man,  who  has  his  custom¬ 
ers  amongst  their  parents,  has  invited  them.  The  bells  at¬ 
tached  to  the  horses  and  to  the  sides  of  the  sleighs  sound 
cheerfully  in  the  -crisp  air,  and  occasionally  the  horses’ 
heads  will  be  garnished  with  a  plume  of  cock’s  feathers. 
The  robes  and  leg- wrappers  of  the  skins  of  buffalo,  bear, 
wolf,  fox,  skunk  even,  are  very  handsome,  and  are  taste¬ 
fully  lined  with  colored  cloths  —  scarlet,  blue,  and  green. 
The  children  are  omnipotent.  In  the  costumes  of  both 
boys  and  girls,  the  French  and  German  cut  and  use  of  i 
color  have  heen  added  to  the  soberer  English  style.  Fancy 
costume,  a  la  militaire  and  a  la  marine,  has  travelled  up 
here,  especially  since  the  war.  The  small,  rising  popula¬ 
tion  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  which  I  see  around, 
is  blessed  with  good  look.s,  and  seems  to  be  robust  and 
strong,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  appetite  for  camly, 
and  sugar,  and  sweets  of  every  de.scription.  I'heir  manners 
have  to  be  improved,  especially  indoors,  where  the  fashion 
of  having  the  head  covered  has  been  taught  them  by  their 
elders.  The  tone  of  voice  in  ordinary  speaking,  by  the  ; 
lads,  is  very  brusque  and  indifferent,  as  if  the  child  disliked 
having  to  utter  any  pleasant  salutation,  and  preferred,  as  ' 
it  does  by  instinct,  to  be  left  alone.  With  all  of  them  the  l 
spirit  of  self-assertion  is  marked,  strong,  and  decided,  and  i 
they  aim  to  be  little  men  and  women  as  soon  as  they  can 
walk  and  speak.  In  my  opinion,  the  custom  of  associating 
them  together  in  the  general  school,  irrespective  of  sexes, 
is  not  a  wholesome  one.  Up  to  the  age  of  six  years,  no 
harm  can  come  of  it,  but  after,  this  precious  freedom  should 
be  restrained.  It  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  everything  in 
this  whole  country,  that  people,  young  and  old,  can  be  too 
Ircc. 

You  will  smile  when  I  recapitulate  the  independent  di¬ 
versions  of  the  little  township  in  which  I  am  recording 
these  impressions.  We  have  the  parties,  decided  Monta¬ 
gues  and  Capuiets,  antagonists  and  rivals,  on  two  sides  of 
5ie  river,  wnich  runs  through  the  town.  We  have  the 
Republican,  and  its  shades  and  divisions  of  like  and  dislike, 
the  Democratic,  and  the  Old  Whig  party  in  politics. 
’There  are  the  Catholic  section,  the  Congregational  follow¬ 
ing,  the  Baptist  congregation,  the  Methodist  community. 
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the  Episcopal  believers,  all  with  very  certain  ideas  about 
the  errors,  deficiencies,  and  bigotry  of  their  rivals  in  faith 
and  works.  They  are  not  to  be  combined,  though  the 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  have  a  monthly 
meeting,  at  which  the  three  respective  ministers  assist. 
There  is  an  assured  distrust  of  each  other  with  ail  this  fair 
seeming.  Then  there  are  two  banks,  each  with  its  clients ; 
and  the  three  wealthiest  men  have  independent  supporters, 
who  care  not  to  come  together,  save  upon  compulsion  or  at 
a  public  meeting,  which  is  half  a  riot.  The  immediate 
population  of  the  town,  apart  from  the  outlying  community, 
which  is  scattered  over  a  circuit  —  say  three  miles  distant 
from  the  main  street —  does  not  exceed  1,500  souls,  men, 
women,  and  children.  All  the  narrow,  odd  self-sufficiency 
of  a  country  village  ingrained,  is  not  ameliorated  by  this 
separate  action  and  opinion.  As  the  Congregationalist 
minister,  too,  phrased  the  condition  of  the  people  to  me, 

“  Everybody  here  thinks  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbor, 
and  a  little  better.” 

Brick  houses  are  uncommon  ;  stone,  of  course,  more  so. 
Occasionally  you  will  meet  with  a  marble-fronted  house, 
if  there  is  a  quarry  hard  by.  The  apartments  in  most  of 
them  are  roomy  and  cheerful ;  the  furniture  a  curious 
medley  of  old  and  new,  made  of  the  walnut  and  chestnut 
and  pine  woods,  sometimes  ornamented  with  hickory,  and 
butternut,  a  bright,  hard,  yellow  wood.  There  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  fashion  of  adding  a  piazza  outside,  rather  than  a  porch 
I  merely,  to  the  houses  hereabouts.  The  generality  of  these 
homely  erections  are  of  wood,  with  shingle  roofs  long 
drawn,  with  gables  and  corners,  set  up  as  it  were  to  the 
liking  of  the  owner.  The  aspect  of  most  of  them  is  quaint 
and  striking,  and,  hardly  one  being  of  the  same  pattern  as 
its  neighbor,  is  by  no  means  common  or  uninviting.  Here¬ 
abouts  the  residents  are  fond  of  gardens,  and  cultivate 
flowers  out  of  doors  considerably.  Patches  of  grass  land 
—  it  would  be  a  moi'kery  to  call  them  lawns  —  are  used  for 
croiiuct ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  rugged,  shabby  ground,  the 
game  is  popular.  I)warf  evergreens  are  not  much  in  vogue, 
but  the  Norway  spruce  and  Austrian  pine  are  rather  pre¬ 
ferred  for  planting.  Indoors  there  is  a  graceful  fashion  of 
training  English  ivy  in  pots  around  the  room  ;  rustic  bas¬ 
kets,  fern  cases,  and  plants  on  a  movable  stand  may  also 
be  frequently  seen.  But  in  most  cogntry  houses  there  is 
one  general  apartment  that  serves  for  all  u.-es,  whilst  the 
other  rooms,  furnished  as  costly  as  the  host  or  hostess  can 
afford,  are  rarely  visited.  In  a  noble-looking  house  front¬ 
ing  my  hotel,  standing  on  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the  occu¬ 
pants  live  entirely  in  the  kitchen,  see  no  company,  and  yet 
their  principal  room  is  flanked  with  a  conservatory. 

Talking  of  houses,  lo  1  here  is  one  being  dragged  down 
the  hard,  slippery  snow  on  the  road  in  front  of  my  window 
by  a  score  of  o.xen.  It  is  a  timber  mansion,  twenty  feet 
high  or  more,  with  two  stories,  and  four  windows  in  front 
and  behind,  and  having  a  door  with  a  porch.  The  boys  of 
the  town  are  in  ecstasy,  and  aid  the  drivers  of  the  oxen 
with  shouts  and  gesticulations.  In  a  dull,  heavy,  reckless 
fashion  the  poor  beasts  drag  their  burden  on  some  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  at  a  time  and  then  stop  to  take  breath.  It  is 
certainly  a  droll  sight  to  watch  this  moving  fabric,  inhab¬ 
ited  but  yesterday.  Now  it  occupies  the  road,  and  scares 
all  the  teams  of  horses  in  the  sleighs  that  approach  it.  It 
i  is  nearing  the  lane  where  it  is  to  rest,  it  has  safely  turned 
I  the  corner  of  the  street,  owing  to  the  invincible  order  of 
i  the  drivers,  and  the  usual  tranquillity  reigns.  When  I 
visited  it  subsequently,  its  change  of  site  had  not  visibly 
;  discom|)osed  a  plank  or  a  timber.  And  being  perched 
alongside  another  tenement  of  the  same  description,  on  ris- 
;  ing  ground,  it  had  a  well-to-do,  fresh,  cheerful  look,  such 
as  it  had  never  enjoyed  previously  in  one  of  the  main 
I  streets,  enclosed  with  more  striking  and  newer  edifices. 
The  contractor  for  the  moving  of  this  residence  told  me  he 
frequently  had  similar  jobs,  and  would  move  any  house  in 
;  the  town  if  he  “were  well  paid  enough.”  “And  I  don’t 
own  a  horse,  neither,  anti  perhaps  I’m  as  well  off’  as  men 
that  look  down  on  me ;  I  shall  be  as  good  as  the  best  when 
my  mother’s  dowry  is  settled.”  Heaven  bless  the  hopeful¬ 
ness  of  the  man  ;  his  mother  was  eighty -nine  ;  he  had  her. 
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and  a  sister,  and  the  widow  and  two  children  of  a  deceased  ' 
brother,  to  maintain,  and  his  energy  was  quite  reviving  to 
encounter.  ' 

There  is  evidently  no  rule  of  manners  or  habits  or  tastes.  ' 
Art  is  utterly  unknown,  and  they  are  inditferent  to  it.  i 
Hospitality  is  e.\ercised,  as  it  were,  like  an  impulse.  You  i 
dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  an  hour  or  so  after  your  , 
meal,  it  is  right  that  you  should  retire,  even  if  you  repeat  | 
your  visit  in  the  evening.  Perhaps  they  readily  get  tired  ! 
of  each  other.  The  host  rarely  knows,  or  considers,  or  in-  ; 
tends  to  consider,  how  to  amuse  his  guest.  Accomplish-  ' 
ments  are  not  much  practised  even  by  the  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  And  the  husband  is  thinking  of  his  business  or  his 
speculations.  And  if  you  are  outside  of  these,  you  will  | 
have  to  entertain  him  as  well  as  yourself.  The  intjuisi-  j 
tiveness  saves  them  a  little.  Questions  are  infinitely  asked  j 
about  English  manners  and  customs ;  and  they  are  also 
often  asked  in  a  half  disdainful  fashion,  as  though  the  ■ 
smartness,  and  practical  character,  and  superiority  of  the 
New  Englander  must  be  always  evident  in  comparison  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  Old  Englander.  Yet  their  gen¬ 
erosity,  which  so  pleases  them,  is  very  striking.  A  fallen 
man  is  reatlily  helped,  unless  he  is  a  notorious  idler  and 
ne’er-do-well.  There  is  a  town  farm,  on  which  the  desti¬ 
tute  are  employed,  and  by  which  they  are  supported.  The 
mendicant  class  is  extinct  as  a  class.  Hut  the  laboring 
folk  will  take  money  if  it  is  oflere<l  them,  though  with  a 
hesitation  that  is  more  becoming  than  greediness.  They 
practise  borrowing  food,  fruit,  and  implements,  vehicles  and 
horses,  etc.,  in  the  primitive  fashion  of  early  settlers.  And 
they  give,  especially  the  women  portion  of  the  household, 
to  their  poorer  neighbors  whatever  they  may  be  possessed 
of,  and  do  so  as  an  instinct. 

Payment  of  money  by  the  male  agriculturist,  all  over  the 
world,  is  assuredly  a  sutlering,  and  in  the  plainest  lan¬ 
guage,  a  blood-letter  to  him.  But  here  his  tenacity  is  a 
very  proverb.  He  hates  to  part  with  his  greenbacks,  as 
this  greasy  paper  currency  is  always  termed.  He  will  in¬ 
quire,  and  go  away,  and  return,  and  inquire,  and  hang 
about,  and  inquire  again  —  touching  any  article  he  has  to 
purchase,  again  and  again.  Then  he  will  take  credit  —  a 
louff  credit,  and  if  by  mere  accident  he  can  settle  the  bill 
with  goods,  hay,  corn,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  stock,  or  the 
like,  he  has  achieved  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.  Gen¬ 
erally  better  educated  than  his  compeer  in  the  old  country, 
he  also  seems  to  have  advanced  in  stinginess  and  a  love  of 
hoarding  that  is  almost  indescribable.  Perhaps,  after  all. 
It  is  a  love  of  power  which  dictates  -  avarice.  A  sloven  in 
his  homestead  and  its  yards,  and  barns,  and  fields ;  a  sloven 
in  personal  appearance  —  wearing  clothes  patched,  soiled, 
torn,  and  stained  with  weather  and  toil  of  half  a  century  ; 
one  of  these  country  farmers,  reputed  to  be  of  good  means, 
solid,  sullicient,  has  to  me  frequently  been  a  sore  puzzle. 
Thoroughly  ready  to  swap  or  drive  a  bargain,  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  to  see  what  life  possesses  the  inert,  slouching,  silent 
heap  of  old  clothes,  ’when  he  is  engaged  in  a  “  trade.” 
What  is  his  delight,  solace,  amusement,  recreation,  “  recu- 
per  abiat  ”  recompense,  amidst  all  his  hard  labor,  exposure 
to  heat  and  cold,  and  increasing  self-denial  ?  The  green¬ 
back  —  the  well-thumbed,  half-legible,  crumpled,  smirched, 
and  ragged  greenback  —  which  he  can  stow  away  more 
easily  than  gold.  More  than  once  I  have  heard  of  one  of 
these  secretive  old  hoarders  carrying  five  thousand  dollars 
and  more  about  his  person,  in  a  pocket-book  that  a  French 
chiffonier  would  pass  by  on  a  dust-heap. 

There  is  not  much  appreciation  of  “  art  ”  in  the  family  ; 
though  there  is  a  prettp^  fair  sale  for  cbromos  and  litho¬ 
graphs  of  familiar  subjects,  poultry,  cattle,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  the  difference  between 
a  lithograph  and  an  engraving ;  prints  are  termed  engrav¬ 
ings  indiscriminately.  Two  or  three  portfolios  carried  by 
the  pedlars  of  prints  from  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York, 
contained  very  ordinary  lithographs  of  modern  pictures, 
with  here  and  there  portraits  of  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  female  beads  as  studies  :  the 
inipressions  were  very  coarse  and  blurred,  but  the  pedlars 
assured  me  they  should  get  them  all  off  their  hands  with 


a  little  patience  and  flattery.  Native  talent  in  sketching 
and  coloring  flounders  about  in  so  dense  a  fog  that  it  ar¬ 
rives  usually  at  the  point  at  which  it  set  out.  Nor  does 
the  study  of  music  fare  very  much  better  :  vocalists  are 
employed  in  the  church  choirs,  but  the  less  that  is  said  of 
i  these  the  Ixjtter.  Occasionally  a  sweet  voice  is  to  be  met 
,  with,  but  its  owner  is  quite  satisfied  with  what  little,  train- 
I  ing  has  been  achieved,  and  makes  but  little  further  prog- 
'  ress.  Of  course  the  possession  of  a  piano-forte  is  a  step  in 
;  life,  though  it  m.ay  not  be  opened  in  the  family  from  one 
'  month’s  end  to  another.  As  for  the  esteem  in  which  the 
artist  is  held,  when  he  strays  this  w.ay,  that  may  be  gathered 
from  a  little  honest  narrative,  just  told  me  by  a  credible 
I  authority.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  German 
I  professors  of  music  from  Boston  had  Iwen  induced  to  give, 
during  his  summer  sojourn,  a  public  concert  here,  which 
was  according  to  rule  highly  commended  in  the  newspaper. 
A  few  days  after,  as  he  was  hurrying  to  the  railway  depot, 
a  house-holder,  raking  in  his  garden  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
stopped  his  lalwrs  and  cried,  “  Hi  1  Mister,  here.  Come 
and  give  us  a  tune.  The  pianny’s  indoors.”  There  are 
several  musical  associations  in  Vermont,  but  the  value  of 
their  e.xercises  is  not  perceptible  in  this  district.  At  the 
concerts  at  which  I  have  been  present,  the  singers  of  any 
credit  were  from  Boston,  which  has,  as  is  well  known,  high 
rank  in  its  patronage  and  encouragement  of  music.  The 
I  “  Boston  Music  School  ”  has  been  mentioned  as  an  illus- 
i  tration  of  the  honest  resolve  to  promote  music  in  its  ediica- 
1  tional,  rather  than  in  its  sensational,  regard.  It  furnishes 
i  a  complete  musical  education,  as  it  announces,  practical 
'  and  theoretical,  to  all  its  students.  The  Vermont  associa¬ 
tions  make  a  parade  and  frequent  proclamation  of  what 
they  intend  to  do,  but  their  members  at  the  “  conventions  ” 
cut  a  very  sorry  figure  as  artists  or  amateurs,  though  of 
course  the  press  —  the  local  press  —  never  ceases  to  utter 
laudation  as  liberally  as  possible.  It  is  impossible  for 
i  criticism  to  be  lower  than  it  is  in  these  local  newspapers, 
j  Their  writers  fulsomely  praise  any  performance ;  and  are 
j  so  approachable  that  the  humblest  aspirant  may  secure  a 
favorable  notice  if  due  attention  is  paid  by  interviewing 
the  editor  and  his  associates.  Mostly  a  commentary  will 
be  prepared  by  some  one  interested  in  the  entertainment, 
be  It  what  it  maj^,  and  inserted  without  alteration.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  too  familiar  for  Scriblerus.  Here  is  a  column  of 
“  minor  items  ”  to  look  over,  condensed  from  a  daily  paper 
of  large  circulation,  casually  taken  up,  established  some 
seventy  years.  “  An  Odd  Fellows’  festival  ”  is  announced 
to  come  oft’  at  “  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  New  England, 

I  where  the  landlady  never  fails  to  present  the  best,  richest, 
j  and  latest  viands  of  the  season  on  the  tables  for  the  guests. 
A  good  time  and  a  good  supper  are  sure  ”  for  all  who  go 
there.  “  The  latest  and  richest  variety  of  costumes  ”  will 
be  at  the  service  of  a  Bal  Masque  of  the  Bizarre  Club. 
George  F.  Train  is  advertised  to  lecture,  and  the  editor 
.writes,  “  His  extensive  travels  and  political  enthusiasm 
have  made  him  a  wide  reputation  throughout  the  world.” 
“  The  maple  cream  ”  at  a  confectionery  store,  “  though  a 
I  little  in  advance  of  the  season,  is  splendid.”  The  post- 
1  office  under  the  charge  “  of  a  gallant  and  able  defender  of 
I  his  country,”  is  one  of  “  the  handsomest  and  best  kept  in 
the  State.”  'The  entertainments  presented  by  some  trav- 
;  elling  minstrels,  “abounding  in  the  choicest  music,  and 
I  brimful  of  the  keenest  wit  and  wry  humor,  are  always 
'  looked  forward  to  by  our  community  with  the  most  pleas- 
j  urable  anticipations.”  In  fact,  criticism  is  but  advertising 
'  with  these  Rhadamanthuses.  The  New  York  Tribune  told 
I  the  exact  truth  in  the  assertion  that  “  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  persons,  otherwise  sensible  and  upright, 
I  to  enter  a  newspaper  office  with  requests  which  are  dishon- 
I  orable  to  those  who  make  them  and  insulting  to  those  to 
I  whom  they  are  made.” 

I  Here  we  pause.  Of  the  social  life  of  this  section  of  Ver- 
I  mont  there  yet  remains  the  local  government  and  the  com¬ 
mon  school  to  be  treated  of,  both  characteristic  of  a  people 
'  who,  if  anything,  have  too  much  liberty. 

!  The  school  and  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  to  my 
mind,  are  its  most  unexampled  blessings  —  the  land  to  be 
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worked,  and  the  school  ■where  he  who  lists  may  be  taught 
to  work.  Region  and  soil  under  ever^-  variety  of  climate 
is  owned  by  this  great  republic  ;  but  its  proudest  distinc¬ 
tion  is,  that  wherever  its  citizens  plant  themselves,  they 
rear  the  public  school,  free  to  all,  and  recognizing  no  dis¬ 
tinctions  save  those  won  by  skill  and  industry,  and  the 
ardor  of  self-improvement. 


THE  SUPERVISOR’S  STORY. 

It  was  at - ,  in  York.shire,  that  I  first  met  with  my 

friend  the  supervisor.  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  an  evening’s 
conversation  with  him,  an  evening  and  a  morning,  as  I  may 
say,  for  we  didn’t  go  to  bed  all  that  night,  and  the  tots  of 
toddy  reached  a  total  that  caused  Reason  to  totter  on  her 
throne.  We  were  conversing,  amongst  other  topics,  upon 
Fenianism ;  and  I  remarked  to  my  friend  the  supervisor, 
that  I  felt  a  Kttle  tender  in  touching  on  the  theme,  for  that 
I  didn’t  exactly  know,  although  I  was  certain,  he  was  a 
Scotchman,  whether  he  mightn’t  be  an  Irishman  as  well. 
You’ll  bear  in  mind  that  we’d  reached  the  stage  of  our 
“  toddy  tournament  ”  which  might  be  termed  the  melee  (or 
the  mellow,  in  the  vernacular)  ;  anyhow,  we  were  getting 
mixed  in  our  ideas. 

And  I  am  not  surprised  at  that  same,  —  said  Sandy,  — 
for  I  lived  many  years  in  Ireland,  when  I  was  just  a  gauger, 
and  I  grew  so  intimate  with  the  Irish,  that  my  tongue  got 
a  twist  that  it’s  never  recovered  from  to  this  day.  And  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  the  pleasantest  country  to  live  in 
of  all  the  islands  of  Great  Britain.  Why,  a  man  who  was 
a  Crown  officer,  and  had  ready  money  once  a  quarter,  was 
aquil  to  a  lord  ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  air  of  the 
country  that  was  wholesome  to  that  degree,  that  ye  might 
be  drinking  whiskey  all  the  day,  and  be  never  a  penny  the 
worse  for  it  at  night.  I  was  in  a  wildish  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  up  among  the  bogs  of  'Tipperary.  I  was  just  a  raw 
laddie  then,  upon  my  approbation  as  it  were,  and  I  was  gey 
active,  ye  may  be  sure,  routing  about  the  country  bunting 
for  stills  and  shebeens,  “  searching  auld  wives’  barrels,” 
trying  to  sneer  out  something  that  might  be  a  feather  in 
mv  cap,  and  bring  me  speedy  promotion.  But  never  a  drop 
of^  potheen  or  the  whitl'  of  a  still  I  could  come  across, 
though  they  were  swarming  about  me  the  whiles. 

But  one  day,  as  I  sat  on  the  top  of  a  bit  hillock,  looking 
over  the  wild  country,  and  thinking  of  the  braes  o’  Kirko- 
kyrie,  I  spied  a  man  coming  along  a  wee  bit  track  over  the 
moor,  and  he  was  as  fou  as  the  laird  o’  Craigdarfoch. 

He  was  a  stranger  to  the  parts,  too,  and  didn’t  know  the 
face  of  me,  and  he  came  rolling  and  sliddering  along  to 
where  I  was  sitting. 

“  God  save  you,  friend  1  ”  said  I. 

“  The  s-saints  purtect  you  !  ”  said  my  friend. 

“  It’s  the  decent  drop  o’  liquor  you  get  up  there  beyant.” 

“  Be  me  soul,  it  is.” 

“  And  it’s  a  decent  gossoon  that  sells  it,”  I  went  on. 

“  Indeed,  he  is.” 

“  Will  there  be  a  drop  left  in  the  jug  up  beyant  ?  ” 

“  There’s  lashings  of  it.” 

“  Maybe  ye’d  like  a  drop  more  of  that  same  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,  I  would.” 

”  'Then  I’ll  be  for  treating  you,  friend  ;  ”  and  I  linked 
mv  arm  with  his,  and  away  we  went  over  hill  and  dale, 
while  we  came  to  a  lone  hut  in  a  bit  hag  or  dingle,  where 
there  was  a  reek  of  peat  smoke,  and  a  hit  of  a  bumn.ling 
noise  that  was  the  poor  fellows  in>ide  singing.  Well,  my 
friend  gave  a  sort  of  countersign  that  1  couldn’t  see  the 
trick  of,  and  he  and  I  both  walked  in  and  sot  down  on  a 
hep  of  turfs  by  the  door,  and  called^for  the  potheen,  and  I 
paid  for  it,  and  never  atone  of  them  was  the  wiser.  But 
they  hadn’t  got  the  still  there.  I  found  that  out ;  it  was 
up  among  the  bogs  somewhere,  and  I  was  hoping  they’d  let 
drop  something  tnat’d  give  me  a  line  to  where  it  was,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  there  dropped  in  a  little  man,  a  grocer 
from  the  town,  and  the  shine  from  the  door  as  it  opened 
upon  me  lit  up  my  face,  and  in  the  surprise  of  the  moment 
he  sang  out,  — 


“  Lads,  ye’ve  get  the  gauger  among  ye.” 

There  was  a  great  ki^  of  turf  just  behind  me,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  could  stir  a  hand,  somebody  had  clapped  it  over  me 
like  an  extinguisher,  and  what  with  the  dust  of  the  turf, 
and  a  wheen  few  trifles  that  was  among  it,  and  the  reek 
and  the  stink,  I  didn’t  come  to  my  senses  fur  a  minute  or 
two ;  and  when  I  popped  my  head  out  of  the  basket,  never 
a  soul  was  there  but  the  old  grandmother  snoring  away  in 
her  old  chair  by  the  fire. 

But  though  they  saved  their  still,  they  couldnT  get  over 
the  selling  of  the  drink  :  that  was  plain  enough  against 
them  ;  against  Terence  Macarthy,  that  is,  who  lived  in  the 
cabin.  He  was  justthe  cat’s-paw  of  the  men  that  worked 
the  still ;  but  he  got  all  the  punishment,  more’s  the  pity  I 
Well,  I  summoned  Terence,  and  got  him  fined  a  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  in  his  hut 
but  the  old  turf  kish  as  I’d  kicked  the  bottom  out  of,  and 
his  grandmother’s  chair  that  had  been  thatched  with  a  bit 
oat  straw,  I  took  out  a  body-warrant,  as  we  call  it,  and 
made  up  my  mind  I’d  have  to  take  my  friend  to  Dublin 
Castle. 

Now,  Ireland’s  a  diff  erent  country  altogether  from  this ; 
and  after  we’d  had  our  sessions,  and  the  magistrates  had 
signed  the  warrant  against  poor  Terence,  we  went  into  the 
public-house  close  by  —  the  whole  lot  of  us,  magistrates  and 
all  —  and  began  to  drink  whiskey  like  fish. 

“  Sandy,  me  boy,”  said  Mike  Ilackett  —  ye  remember 
Mike  ?  —  “  Sandy,  isn’t  it  trembling  ye  are  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  V  ”  He  was  very  particular  in  his  conversation,  was 
Mike.  “  Isn’t  it  shaking  ye  are,  from  the  crown  of  your 
occiput  to  the  very  phalanxes  of  your  pedals  at  the  job 
you’ve  got  in  hand  to  incarcerate  Terence  Macarthy  'I  ” 

“  They  say  ’twas  he  shot  the  bailiff,”  shouted  one. 

“  Divil  a  one  than  he  murthered  the  sherifUs  officer,” 
cried  another. 

“  Oh,  he’ll  take  a  detachment  of  dragoons  from  Killoo,” 
called  a  third. 

“  Come,”  I  said  at  last,  getting  rather  cross  the  way  thev 
was  chaffing  me  ;  “  come.  I’ll  bet  a  gallon  of  potheen  witL 
any  sportsman  in  the  room,  that  I’ll  take  the  boy  to  Dublin 
Castle  all  by  myself.” 

“  Done  with  you  !  ”  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

And  I  was  booked  for  about  a  hogsheail  of  whiskey  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  where  I  was.  But  I  wouldn’t  go  back  ;  only 
when  the  excitement  of  the  drink  was  out  of  me,  I  felt  as 
if  I’d  a  deal  rather  have  left  it  undone,  for  they  were  a  wild 
lot  were  the  Macarthys,  and  it  was  a  wild  country  they 
lived  in. 

The  weather  came  on  wet,  I  remember;  and  it  was 
nearly  a  week  before  I  could  get  across  from  Shillaloo  to 
Terence  Macatthy’s  cabin,  which  was  in  the  barony  of 
Tullabardine  ;  though  where  the  barony  went  to,  and  who 
was  the  baron  of  it,  was  a  matter  I  never  could  get  to 
know  the  bottom  of. 

It  was  just  the  dusk  of  the  evening  I  got  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  that  looked  over  Terence’s  cabin  ;  and  a  dismal  hole  it 
seemed,  that  same  little  hag  or  dingle.  There  was  a  bit 
pool  of  black  bog-water  at  one  end  of  it,  and  at  the  other 
was  Tim’s  cabin  — just  a  heap  of  turf,  with  a  hole  for  the 
smoke  to  come  out. 

“  Sandy,  ray  boy,”  I  said  to  myself,  “  you’ll  never  come 
out  of  that  hole  alive.”  And  I  looked  round  to  see  if  there 
wasn’t  some  living  creature  near  me  ;  if  it  had  been  only  a 
sheep  or  a  pig,  it  would  have  been  a  comfort,  just  for  com¬ 
panionship.  There  was  a  red  streak  of  light  in  the  sky, 
and  just  across  it,  I  remember,  there  was  a  line  of  wild 
geese  flying,  their  long  necks  stretched  out  and  their  wings 
beating  a  slow  time  in  the  air,  and  I  could  just  hear  the 
whang  of  them  ;  and  the  sea-birds  screamed  and  whistled 
over  my  head,  though  it  was  too  dusky  to  see  them.  Eh, 
mon,  my  heart  was  like  to  sink  into  my  feet  with  the  lone¬ 
liness  and  the  desolation  and  the  danger  I  judged  I  was  in. 

If  it  wasn’t  for  being  laughed  at.  I’d  have  gone  back. 
Well,  I  dropped  down  into  the  hollow,  and  walked  up  to 
the  cabin.  The  door  was  open  ;  and  the  thought  came  to 
me  for  the  moment  that  they’d  all  gone  off :  and  pleased 
I’d  have  been  for  that.  But,  no ;  there  was  a  bit  fire  in 
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the  corner,  and  in  the  darkness  I  could  just  see  some  peo-  \ 
pie  crouching  down,  and  the  old  grandmother  sitting  in  her  I 
chair  by  the  peat  fire.  ! 

“  God  save  all  here  !  ”  I  said,  as  I  walked  in.  • 

“  Save  ye  kindly  I  ”  replied  a  gruff'  voice  from  the  cor¬ 
ner. 

And  with  that  I  sat  down  on  the  old  kish  that  had  been  { 
filled  with  turf,  and  pulled  out  my  pipe  and  began  to  ( 
smoke.  I  could  distinguish  objects  now  in  the  gloom.  ! 
There  was  just  a  heap  of  children  in  the  corner,  with  an  j 
old  rag  covering  them,  sleeping  just  as  sweetly,  too,  as  if 
they’d  been  wrapped  in  down  ;  and  there  was  the  mother  I 
of  them  with  the  babe  at  her  breast,  and  Terence  lying 
doubled  up  with  his  head  in  his  bosom ;  but  never  another 
soul  in  the  hut. 

Take  a  draw  of  a  pipe,  mon,”  said  I ;  “  and  don’t  be  ! 
down-hearted.”  j 

I  gave  him  my  bag  of  tobacco,  and  he  found  a  pipe  in  I 
the  corner,  and  began  to  smoke.  i 

“  Ye’ll  no  have  a  wee  drap  whiskey  in  the  house  ?  ”  I  ' 
said.  i 

“  Divil  a  drap  your  banner’s  left  us,”  said  the  man  , 
dryly.  ’  ' 

“  Take  a  pull  at  my  flask,  then,”  said  I. 

And  Terence  took  it  and  drank.  Somehow  I  felt  more  i 
comfortable  then.  I  was  safe  as  long  as  1  was  inside  the  : 
cabin. 

“  I  suppose  you  know  what  I’ve  come  here  for,  Ter-  ] 
ence  ?  ”  I  said  after  awhile.  | 

As  though  this  had  been  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  wife  ; 
here  burst  out  with  loud  lamentations ;  the  old  granil-  | 
mother  raised  a  feeble  “  Wirru,  wirru !  ”  rocking  herself  , 
backward  and  forward  in  her  chair;  the  children  in  the  1 
corner,  aroused  by  the  noise,  began  to  wail  and  cry  ;  and  ! 
the  little  babe  at  the  breast  howled  dismally  in  concert.  I 
“Whisht,  whisht  1  ”  shouted  Terence  angrily;  “would  ' 
ye  take  all  the  heart  out  of  me,  and  bring  me  to  shame  be-  ; 
fore  his  banner  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  what  will  we  do,  what  will  we  do  1  Oh,  Terry,  ■ 
Terry,  will  ye  leave  the  children  to  starve  and  the  babe  I 
that  hangs  to  me  breast  ‘i  Oh,  hone  !  Oh,  hone  !  ”  -  1 

“  Whisht,  woman,  d’ye  hear  ?  Mayhap  it  isn’t  so  bad  as 
we  think.  Mayhap  his  banner  will  give  us  a  week  or  two, 
while  the  praties  come  out  of  the  ground  and  ”  — 

I  shook  my  head. 

“  I  can’t  do  it,  Terence  ;  it’s  a  Queen’s  job,  you  know.” 

“  And  if  the  Queen  were  spoken  to,  yer  banner,”  said 
the  woman —  “■she’s  had  babes  of  her  own,  —  she  wouldn’t 
take  the  hasband  away  from  me,  that  wasn’t  to  blame  at 
all,  except  with  being  too  good-natured  with  those  two 
black  villains  ”  —  | 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  Bridget !  ”  shouted  Terence,  inter¬ 
rupting  her. 

“  '1  here  is  a  way,”  I  said.  “  If  Terence  will  show  me 
the  road  to  the  still  up  among  the  bogs,  he’ll  be  let  off'  his 
imprisonment,  and  happen  get  twenty  pounds  into  the  bar-  j 
gain.”  I 

“  Oh,  Terence  darling,  do  you  hear  that  ?  Do  you  hear  | 
what  his  banner  tells  you  ?  Go  on  to  your  knees,  Terence, 
and  thank  his  banner  I  ” 

But  I  saw  Terence  was  not  to  be  shaken ;  he  thrust 
away  from  him  the  clinging  arms  of  his  wife. 

“  Do  jou  know  that  it’s  an  informer  he  wants  me  to  be  'i 
I’m  ready  to  go,”  he  said,  getting  up  and  coming  towards 
me.  “  Come  along,  yer  banner,  afore  my  heart  breaks  en-  i 
tirely.”  , 

“  All  right,  Terence ;  we  must  walk  across  to  where  the  i 
Dublin  road  crosses  the  tail  of  the  bog.  We  shall  have  I 
plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  coach.”  i 

“  Is  it  the  coach  I’ll  have  to  go  by  ?  Won’t  it  cost  a  I 
power  of  money  ‘i  ” 

“  Seventeen  shillings  the  fare,  two  shillings  the  coach¬ 
man,  a  shilling  for  refreshment ;  you’ll  cost  the  country  a  i 
pound  altogether,  Terence.”  j 

“  A  pound,  your  banner  1  a  whole  pound  I  a  goolden  sov-  ! 
ereign  to  take  the  likes  of  me  to  prison  ‘t  Oh,  your  ban-  ! 
ner,”  said  Terence,  his  face  lighting  up  all  of  a  sudden,  j 


“  if  ye’d  only  give  the  pound  to  the  misthress,  to  keep  the 
childer  and  the  babes  while  I  lie  in  the  jail,  I’d  run  by 
the  side,  yer  banner ;  ye  should  never  take  your  eyes  off 
me.  Ah,  I’d  bless  your  banner  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
the  childer  should  learn  to  pray  for  you,  and  the  old  mother 
that’s  almost  in  the  grave  shall  entreat  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  for  your  soul.” 

I  was  young  and  soft-hearted  then  ;  I  couldn’t  withstand 
the  sight  of  so  much  distress.  I  gave  him  the  sovereign, 
which  he  handed  over  to  his  wife.  “  Now,  Terence,”  I 
said,  “  I  shall  trust  to  your  honor.  By  ten  o’clock  to-mor¬ 
row  morning  you  must  be  at  Dublin  Castle  gate ;  if  you 
fail  me,  I  am  ruined  by  my  kindness  to  you.” 

“  I’ll  be  there,  your  banner,  by  the  holy  cross,”  said  Ter¬ 
ence,  crossing  himself  devoutly,  to  give  effect  to  his 
words. 

I  didn’t  feel  comfortable  either,  but  I  wouldn’t  go  back 
from  my  word ;  so  I  made  my  way  across  the  heath.  Ter¬ 
ence  showed  me  my  route  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Dub¬ 
lin  road,  a  white  streak  in  the  darkness,  and  then  he  went 
loping  on  his  wav  bv  some  inscrutable  tracks,  across  the 
hills. 

After  I’d  waited  some  time,  the  coach  came  up  ;  the 
front  seats  were  full,  and  I  took  my  place  behind,  where 
there  was  nobody  but  an  old  woman,  who  was  fast  asleep, 
pro})ped  up  by  some  boxes.  I  seated  myself  beside  the 
old  woman,  and  went  to  sleep  too.  The  coach  sto[)ped  at 
Monimellick  to  change,  and  that  roused  me,  and  then  I 
heard  my  own  name  called. 

“  McAlister  I  Saunders  McAlister  I  are  you  there  'i  ” 

“  Sure  enough  I  am,”  I  said,  jumping  up  and  rubbing  my 
eyes  ;  “  who  wants  me  ?  ” 

A  man  clambered  up  to  the  roof  of  the  coach  with  a 
dark  lantern  in  his  hand,  which  he  flashed  full  upon  me 
and  the  old  woman  —  still  asleep. 

“  Y’ou’ve  got  your  prisoner  all  right  then  ?  ”  said  the 
man. 

“  What  do  you  know  about  prisoners  V  ”  said  I  sulkily ; 
“  and  what  do  you  mean  by  routing  a  fellow  about  just  as 
he’s  comfortably  settled  V  ” 

“  Oh  1  ”  says  he  loftily  ;  “  no  hairs  with  me  ;  I’m  your 
new  supervisor.” 

Now  I’d  written  just  a  note  to  our  supervisor,  old 
Blathery,  a  decent  old  fellow  as  ever  lived  :  “  Dear  Blad¬ 
der,  —  I’m  going  to  take  a  prisoner  to  Dublin  to-night,  and 
as  I  come  back  I’ll  come  and  see  you,  and  we’ll  have  a  gey 
willie  waught  for  auld  lang  syne.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  man,  a  tallow-candle-looking  kind  of 
chap,  with  big  teeth,  that  made  (juite  a  shine,  as  you  may 
say,  “  yes.  I’m  your  new  supervisor,  and  I’m  astonished 
that  you  should  make  so  free  with  your  superior  officer  as 
to  write  such  a  letter  to  him  as  that  I  got  to-night.  But 
I’m  glad  to  see  you’ve  got  }our  prisoner  all  right.  I’m 
going  up  to  Dublin  too.  I've  got  a  prisoner,  and  there’s 
nobody  else  to  take  him,  so  I’m  going  myself.” 

“  Why,  where’s  Blathery  V  ”  said  I. 

“  Suspended  ;  sure  to  be  disndssed.” 

“  And  Tomkins  and  Jones,  the  officers  'i  ” 

“  Suspended  too.” 

“  Gude  save  us  !  ”  said  I ;  “  and  what’s  that  for  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  tell  ye  all,  but  1  can  tell  you  this  much  :  they 
were  constantly  taking  prisoners  to  Dublin  Castle,  and 
getting  paid  for  their  coach-fare  and  expenses,  and  all  the 
while  they’d  be  driving  them  up  in  carts  they’d  borrow 
from  their  friends  for  nothing ;  and  there  was  one  impident 
fellow  made  his  prisoner  walk,  and  claimed  his  fare  just  the 
same.” 

“  And  was  it  for  that  they  suspended  ’em  ?  ” 

“Wasn’t  it  enough — to  be  defrauding  the  Revenue? 
I’m  glad  to  see  ye've  got  your  man  safe  alongside  you,  for 
by  Jingo,  if  I’d  caught  you  at  those  .tricks.  I'd  have  been 
the  dismission  of  you.” 

Well,  I  felt  my  heart  go  down  into  my  boots.  What  on 
earth  was  I  to  do  ?  Sure  enough '  the  next  time  the  old 
woman  woke.  I’d  be  discovered,  and  then  what  would  be 
the  end  of  it  I  I’d  be  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  ruin  my 
prospects  for  life ;  and  then  poor  Katie  Stewart,  who  was 
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waitinp  for  me  up  in  Kirkcaldy,  waiting:  till  I’d  get  iny  | 
next  rise  in  my  salary  —  Oh,  whatever  would  I  do?  Just 
catch  me  doing  a  work  of  mercy  and  charity  again  1  “  O 

Lord !  ”  I  said,  breathing  a  mental  prayer,  “  let  me  off 
this  once ;  I'll  never  oflend  any  more.” 

The  supervisor —  Chandler  his  name  was,  (jueer  enough, 
seeing  he  was  for  all  the  world,  as  Tve  said  before,  just 
like  a  tallow  candle  —  he  clambered  up  with  his  prisoner 
to  where  I  was  sitting,  and  took  his  place  just  opposite  me, 
at  the  very  back  of  the  coach,  you  know,  with  his  face  to 
the  horses.  Just  the  jerk  of  starting  the  coach  woke  up 
the  old  woman,  and  she,  looking  alxiut  in  wonder  for  a 
moment,  threw  her  arms  up  and  began  to  cry,  — 

“  Oh,  sure  I’m  past  the  place  entirely  1  Oh,  sure  I’m  left 
behind  !  Oh,  I’ll  never  find  my  way  back  !  ”  and  she  tried 
to  jump  off  the  coach. 

I  threw  my  arms  round  her  and  held  her  down  ;  but  the 
more  I  held  her  the  more  she  struggled,  till  in  the  end  I 
managed  to  pinion  her  arms,  and,  fairly  overpowered,  she 
became  quiet  at  last. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  all  of  a  shake. 

“  W-what’s  the  meaning  of  that  extraordinary  scene?” 
he  cried. 

“  Prisoner  trying  to  escape,”  I  said. 

Bless  me,  that  was  a  very  courageous  resistance  on 
your  part.  I’ll  make  a  note  of  that,”  and  Chandler  pulled 
out  a  big  note-book  ;  but  between  the  jerking  of  the  coach 
and  the  shaking  of  his  hands  he  couldn’t  write  a  word. 
However,  it  wasn’t  long  before  we  were  at  Portarlington, 
which  I  was  thankful  to  see.  I  was  tired  of  hugging  my 
old  woman.  What  I’d  do  after  that,  I  didn’t  know.  But 
as  luck  would  have  it,  the  moment  the  coach  stopped. 
Chandler  leaped  down. 

“  I’ll  get  a  drop  of  something  hot.”  he  cried,  “  to  stop 
this  shivering.  Look  after  the  prisoners,  McAllister.” 

“  Mother,  ain’t  you  thankful  to  me  I  saved  your  life  ?  ”  I 
said  to  the  old  woman,  unclasping  my  embrace.  She  gave 
me  a  look  and  a  curse,  and  stepped  off  the  coach.  And 
then  a  bright  thought  came  into  my  brain.  “  Come  over 
here,”  I  said  to  the  prisoner  opposite,  who  had  been  stol¬ 
idly  looking  on  ;  “  you’ll  be  warmer  and  more  comfortable  j 
in  this  corner,  and  you’ll  get  a  bit  of  sleep,  perhaps.” 

The  man  came  over,  and  sat  down  in  the  corner  the  old  | 
woman  vacated. 

“  What’s  your  name  ? 

“  Andrew  Macarthy.” 

“How  much  have  they  given  you?”  I  asked  of  him. 

“  Six  months.” 

“  Now,  my  lad,”  I  said  quickly,  “  would  you  rather  take 
two  months’  imprisonment  as  a  Crown  debtor,  living  on’ 
the  best  of  everything,  or  your  six  months  on  prison 
fare  ?  ” 


“  Why,  I’d  take  the  two,  av  coorse.” 

“  Then  you’ve  only  got  to  change  your  name  from  An¬ 
drew  to  Terence.  Will  you  do  it  ?  ” 

“  That  I  will,  your  banner,”  said  the  man  with  a  grin. 
I  think  be  divined  my  purpose. 

“  Hi !  hi !  hi  I  Hallo  1  hallo  I  Stop  I  stop  1  ”  I  began 
holloaing  and  shouting  with  all  my  might,  and  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers  and  the  coachman,  and  Chandler  among  the  lot, 
came  tumbling  out  of  the  inn. 

“  He’s  gone  I  ”  I  cried ;  “  your  prisoner’s  gone  !  ” 

“  Why  the - didn’t  you  stop  him  ?  ” 

“  How  could  I  hold  the  two  of  them  ?  ”  I  roared. 

Andrew,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  began  to 
struggle  violently,  and  I  threw  my  arms  about  him,  and 
held  him  down. 

“  Which  way  did  he  go  ?  ”  roared  Chandler. 

“  Down  Montmellick  way  I  ” 

Away  went  Chandler,  his  long  legs  flying  out  behind 
him,  his  skirts  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  till  he  disappeared 
in  the  outer  darkness.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  public  was  with  the  escaping  prisoner. 

“  What  should  we  wait  for  him  for  ?  ”  said  the  coach¬ 
man,  clambering  up  into  his  seat,  and  looking  over  the 
back  of  the  coach ;  “  we  can’t  stop  the  coach  for  him.” 

“  Go  on  I  ”  shouted  all  the  passengers. 
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My  heart  l)egan  to  beat  once  more  as  the  coach  moved 
slowly  on.  Not  till  we  had  cleared  the  lights  of  Portar¬ 
lington,  not  till  the  shouts  of  the  mob  which  the  news  of 
the  esca{>«  had  collected  had  died  away,  did  I  feel  perfectly 
secure. 

It  was  gray  dawn  as  we  reached  Dublin,  and  clattered 
along  its  streets  to  the  Castle  gate.  Just  by  the  gate  there 
stood  a  solitary  figure,  a  masculine  figure,  dressed  in  a  long, 
tattered  frieze  coat  and  battered  caubeen ;  he  had  a  cudgel 
under  his  arm,  and  was  leaning  in  melancholy  guise  against 
the  weather-worn  walls.  He  brightened  up  when  he  saw 
the  coach,  came  forward,  and  recognizing  me,  offered  to 
help  me  in  my  descent.  It  was  Terence  Macarthy. 

“  I’m  ready  for  you,  captain,”  he  said,  with  a  bright 
smile. 

I  was  no  little  embarrassed  by  my  two  captives.  I  had 
only  a  warrant  for  one,  for  Terence,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  Castle  would  not  take  the  custody  of  two  prisoners  upon 
that  warrant ;  and  how  could  I  get  rid  of  Andrew  ?  or  if  I 
took  in  Andrew,  how  dispose  of  Terence  ?  Oh,  if  Andrew 
would  only  run  away  1 

“  Kin,  man,  rin  !  ”  I  whispered  in  Andrew’s  ear,  as  he 
ilescended  from  the  coach. 

“  Would  I  abuse  your  banner’s  kindness  ?  ”  whispered 
the  man  in  reply. 

“  Go  I  get  out  !  ”  I  said,  nudging  Terence  with  my  elbow. 

“  Sure,  your  banner’s  got  me  faster  than  wid  chains  of 
iron  wid  your  banner’s  tratenient  of  me.” 

There  was  a  little  public-house  hard  by  the  Castle  gate, 
and  to  that  I  led  my  embarrassing  charge. 

“  Now  look  here,  Terence  and  Andrew,”  I  said,  after 
we’d  each  had  a  cheekful  of  whiskey.  “  Her  royal  Majesty 
has  taken  your  case  into  her  gracious  consideration,  and 
she’s  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interest  of  justice  will 
be  sufficiently  subserved  if  one  of  ye  goes  to  prison.  Now 
just  choose  between  yourselves.” 

“  rU  go,”  said  Terence. 

“  /  will"  said  Andrew. 

“  The  divil  save  you  1  ”  said  Terence. 

And  so  they  went  on  with  their  aggravating  language, 
that  I’m  not  Irishman  enough  to  describe  to  you,  and  from 
words  they  came  to  blows  ;  Terence  had  his  cudgel  with 
him,  Andrew  broke  the  leg  oflT  a  stool ;  I  crept  under  the 
table  to  be  out  of  the  way,  but  the  table  was  upset  among 
’em,  a  heavy  oak  table,  the  edge  of  which  hit  me  on  the 
nose  and  tapped  my  claret,  as  the  saying  is.  The  fight 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  Andrew 
was  on  the  floor  bleeding  profusely. 

“  I’ve  bate  the  soul  out  of  him,”  said  Terence,  breathless. 
“  A  dirty  little  omadhaun  like  that  to  be  taking  the  paw  of 
me,  and  to  be  going  to  be  staling  the  very  prison  aw.ay 
from  me.  Come  along  quick,  yer  banner.” 

When  we  once  more  reached  the  Castle  gate,  there  was 
a  post-chaise  standing  there  ;  and  in  the  Governor’s  office 
was  my  friend  Mr.  Chandler,  the  wreck  of  the  smart  super¬ 
visor  I  had  last  seen.  There  were  great  gaps  in  his  row  of 
shining  teeth,  his  tall  hat  was  knocked  into  the  shape  of  a 
pancake ;  his  neat  frock-coat  was  hanging  in  tatters  at  his 
back. 

“  Oh,  man  I  ”  he  groaned,  as  I  came  in  ;  “  how  could  vou 
leave  me  in  the  hands  of  those  barbarians  ?  See  how  I’ve 
been  treated  !  Why,  I  was  mobbed  in  that  horrible  place ! 
Why  did  you  sufl’er  that  man  to  drive  away  and  leave 
met” 

“  How  could  I  help  it  ?  ”  said  I.  “  Haven’t  I  had  des¬ 
perate  work  to  keep  my  own  prisoner  ?  Look  at  my  face ;  ” 
It  was  blood-stained  certainly.  “  Look  at  my  prisoner ;  ” 
his  head  was  a  mass  of  bruises.  “  If  I  hadn’t  fought  to  the 
death.  I’d  have  lost  him.” 

“  And  is  this  the  way  they  generally  go  on  about  here  ?  ” 
said  Chandler. 

“  Pretty  much  about,”  I  said. 

“  Then  I’ll  never  return  to  that  horrible  place,  never. 
I’ll  go  straight  back  to  Somerset  House  and  tell  ’em  they 
must  send  a  prize-fighter  to  take  charge  of  the  district.  I 
shall  report  very  favorably  of  you,  McAlister,  and  your 
desperate  courage.” 
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So  he  did,  I’m  glad  to  say,  and  I  got  my  district  soon  j 
after,  and  a  rise  in  salary,  and  married  Katie  Stewart. 
Terence  and  I  were  fast  friends  from'  that  time,  and  when 
the  old  grandmother  die<l  I  helped  him  to  emigrate  to  | 
America,  where  I  hear  he’s  doing  very  well  in  the  public  | 
line  ;  but  I  never  met  with  such  another  adventure.  > 


A  WEEK  OF  CAMP  LIFE  IN  INDIA.  ; 

BY  AN  ENGLISH  LADY.  } 

There  is  a  very  general  complaint  among  Anglo-  j 
Indians  of  the  want  of  interest  felt  and  expressed  in  Eng-  | 
land  not  only  about  public  affairs,  but  also  as  to  the  details  | 
and  events  of  private  life  in  India.  You  spend  years  of  ! 
your  life  among  “  dusky  nations  living  under  strange  stars, 
worshipping  strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  characters  j 
from  right  to  left ;  ”  and  when  you  return  to  civilized  life  \ 
you  are  welcomed  with  the  undemonstrative,  eomprehen-  i 
sive  “How  are  you,  old  fellow  V”  after  which,  you  are  ex- 

Eted  to  drop  into  your  old  place  as  though  you  had  never 
it,  and  at  once  put  yourself  au  courant  with  all  the  , 
newspaper  talk  of  the  day.  As  for  taking  any  interest  in  ' 
the  country  where  so  many  years  of  your  life  have  been  , 
passed,  or  in  the  questions  which  have  filled  your  mind  ' 
while  there,  that  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  uninitiated  I 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  your  Indian 
career  was  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay  experience,  of  which  it 
would  ba  painful,  not  to  say  discreditable  to  speak,  and  i 
that  the  kindest  thing  for  your  friends  to  do  is  to  ignore 
all  that  time  spent  outside  the  pale  of  society. 

After  the  first  feeling  of  surprise,  the  Anglo-Indian 
acquiesces  in  this  state  of  things.  After  all,  is  it  not 
natural  ?  He  is  engaged  in  spreading  the  “  blessings  of 
civilization,”  and  he  works,  like  the  old  Heformers,  with 
zeal  and  deep-rooted  faith  that  he  is  doing  a  real  and  last¬ 
ing  good  to  the  unwilling  people  upon  whom  he  is  grafting 
the  new  order  of  things.  When  he  returns  to  rest  from 
his  labors,  he  finds  himself  thrown  among  men  whose  minds 
are  tossed  with  doubts  as  to  whether  indeed  this  Ixtastcd 
“civilization”  is  anything  but  a  curse,  and  whether  the 
evils  it  carries  in  its  train  are  not  far  more  {loisonous,  far 
more  deadly  to  a  nation’s  life,  than  those  it  has  striven  to 
supplant.  The  air  is  full  of  *•  social  questions ;  ”  every¬ 
where  he  is  surrounded  by  symptoms  of  revolution  in  the 
world  of  thought,  and  his  experiences  can  throw  light 
neither  on  the  one  nor  on  the  other.  For  he  has  been  occu-  j 
pied  in  building  up,  and  now  suddenly  finds  himself  in  a  j 
world  where  the  men  around  him  are  only  striving  to  pull  ! 
down.  j 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  but  that  there  must  be  | 
many  English  homes  where  there  is  one  vacant  chair  I 
always  waiting  for  “  our  son  or  daughter  in  India,”  in 
which  an  account  of  an  unfamiliar  asjiect  of  life  there  | 
would  not  be  wholly  unacceptable.  I  speak  of  the  camp 
life  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  in  the  yearly  routine  of 
almost  every  Civil  Servant’s  life,  and  is  shared  by'  his  wife 
and  children. 

This  little  account  will  he  domestic,  superficial,  and 
cursory,  as  the  views  which  a  woman  takes  of  everything, 
from  politics  to  cookery,  are  naturally  supposed  to  be,  and  , 
it  will  concern  itself  mainly'  with  the  Europeans,  and  with 
the  natives  only  as  far  as  those  latter  come  in  contact  with  | 
their  rulers. 

I  hail,  to  start  with,  a  vague  impre.ssion  that  “  camp 
life  ”  meant  going  out  into  the  country  for  change  of  air, 
combined  with  a  little  sport,  and  without  any'  ulterior 
object ;  and  when,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
I  should  like  a  week  of  camp  life,  I  answered  eagerly  in 
the  affirmative,  my  answer  was  given  with  that  reckless 
disregard  of  the  dangers  of  the  “  unknown  ”  which  is  be- 
otten  of  ignorance.  I  then  strove,  however,  to  recall  all 
had  ever  heard  of  the  camp  form  of  life.  The  “all”  was 
limited  to  accounts  of  Wimbledon  during  the  rifle  com¬ 
petition  days  —  “  such  fun  ”  as  I  was  assured,  but  part  of 


the  “  fun,”  I  remembered  with  dread,  consisted  in  sleeping 
seven  or  eight  in  a  tiny  tent  with  one’s  feet  towards  the 
tent  pole  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  I  tried  to  glean  some 
information  from  my  host,  and  was  relieved  to  learn  that 
his  wife  had  survived  two  months  of  camp  life,  and  “  rather 
liked  it.” 

We  were  now  requested  to  reduce  our  luggage  within 
reasonable  limits  and  to  prepare  for  a  thirty  miles’  drive 
to  the  happy  camping  ground.  The  month  was  December. 
Our  journey  was  accomplished  in  a  dog-cart,  with  a  fresh 
horse  for  every  five  miles,  as  was  needful  in  view  of  the 
terrible  state  of  the  roads.  They  were  so  bad  as  to  render 
the  statement,  “  No,  I  can’t  ride,  but  I  can  sit  tight  in  a 
shay,”  no  such  very  contemptible  boast ;  but  the  first  three 
miles  lay  along  the  great  Calcutta  road,  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  runs  all  the  way  from  Pe- 
shawur  to  Calcutta.  The  moment  we  left  this  we  were 
bumped  and  battered  and  jolted;  now  toiling  through 
deep  sand,  now  wading  through  a  portion  of  the  road 
which  lay  under  water,  and  then  straining  the  springs  of 
the  dog-cart  by  a  sudden  jolt  over  a  miniature  mud  canal 
which  carried  the  water  across  from  one  field  to  another. 
Whenever  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  left  me  free  to 
look  anywhere  but  on  the  road,  I  took  in  all  the  unfamiliar 
objects  with  keen  delight.  Carts  made  like  the  old  Roman 
chariots,  with  small,  thick,  clumsy  wheels,  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  surmounted  by  little  howdahs  made  of  scarlet  cloth, 
with  one  or  more  natives  inside  in  gayly  colored  tupbans 
and  dresses,  sitting  cross-legged  in  a  cramped  position  im¬ 
possible  to  Europeans ;  great,  heavy-footed  camels,  with 
stupid,  ill-tempered  looking  faces,  one  of  them  with  a  tiny 
little  one  lying  in  a  basket  on  its  mother’s  back,  and 
followed  by  another  young  one,  the  most  ungainly  creature 
imaginable,  like  a  badly  made  ostrich  on  four  legs; 
patriarchal-looking  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
driving  flocks  of  bullocks  and  goats,  and  looking  as  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Isaac  might  have  ilone.  What  is  this  these  two 
long-legged  natives  are  carrying  between  them  suspended 
from  a  pole  ?  It  looks  like  a  scarlet  bonbonniere,  a  sort  of 
bag  the  bottom  of  which  is  flat,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
five  o’clock  tea-table.  And  it  contains  ?  —  a  Hindoo  lady, 
probably  on  her  way  to  pay  a  visit,  though  how  that  bag 
can  contain  her  is  a  mystery  to  me,  unless  indeed  she  is 
lying  coiled  round  and  round,  as  only  these  lithe,  dark- 
skinned  daughters  can  coil  themselves,  and  in  this  position 
they  sometimes  perform  long  journeys  without  fatigue. 

One  is  disposed  at  times  to  suppose  that  their  bones 
must  be  gristle,  and  their  joints  india-rubber.  They  never 
sit  in  any  position  except  on  their  heels,  which  seems  to 
afford  them  perfect  rest,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  see  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  move  up  and  down,  their  feet 
touching  each  other,  without  putting  their  hands  to  the 
ground  —  all  the  strain  and  spring  being  in  their  back  and 
knees. 

The  women  attracted  me  most,  by  their  graceful  carriage, 
their  picturesque  drapery,  consisting  of  a  full  skirt  and  a 
sort  -of  bournous,  whicti  passes  over  the  heail,  almost  com¬ 
pletely  veiling  the  face.  These  vary  in  color,  being  some¬ 
times  bright  blue  and  pink  and  yellow,  the  skirt  often 
bordered  with  a  hem  of  some  other  color,  often  very  gaudy, 
but  the  dark  skin  harmonizes  it  all.  The  most  artistic 
to  my  mind  is  the  deep  indigo  blue,  but  it  is  more  rare  in 
the  Northwest  than  in  Southern  India,  where  almost  all 
the  lower  class  of  women  wear  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch 
the  easy  grace  with  which  they  walk,  bearing  rounil  red 
earthenware  or  bright  copper  water-jars  on  their  heads, 
steadying  their  burden  with  one  well-shaped,  small-wristed 
dusky  arm  stretched  up  to  its  full  length,  and  covered 
almost  to  the  elbow  and  sometimes  above  it  with  numbers 
of  bracelets.  These  are  sometimes  silver,  but  oftener 
plated  metal  or  red  and  green  lac.  I  once  heard  of  a 
I  school,  the  pupils  in  which  were  trained  to  walk  about 
with  tumblers  of  cold  water  on  their  heads;  and  when  I 
!  saw  the  firm-footed,  easy  grace  of  these  burden-bearing 
I  women,  I  regretted  that  the  practice  was  not  universal. 
I  The  pale-faced  race  may  perhaps  pride  itself  on  its  superi¬ 
ority  in  the  use  of  the  contents  of  its  head,  but  these  dusky 
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sport  and  change  of  air  were  by  no  means  the  aim  and  oh-  ! 
jecl  of  camp  life,  and  that,  the  Christmas  week  holidays  | 
having  come  to  an  end,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  our  | 
host  should  be  at  a  certain  town  thirty-six  miles  off  on  the  | 
day  but  one  following.  There  was  to  be  a  great  meeting 
of  landowners  —  /emindars  —  to  receive  their  new  rates 
of  Government  assessment  from  him.  Camp  life,  in  fjiet, 
forms  a  part  of  the  round  of  duties  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service,  who  go  about  trying  cases 
in  their  district,  making  ac(iuaintance  with  the  people,  and 
acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  \ 
country.  j 

We  looked  forward  with  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  to  | 
being  spectators  of  a  meeting  of  several  hundred  natives,  i 
and  the  event  did  not  disappoint  our  expectations,  for  a  | 
more  picturesejue  scene  I  have  seldom  witnessed. 

For  miles  before  we  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  we  i 
kept  passing  wliat  looked  like  native  outposts  on  guard,  i 
save  that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  their  appearance.  As  ■, 
we  passed  they  saluted  us,  touching  their  foreheads  with 
their  hands  and  bowing  low  over  their  saddles ;  and  I 
learned  that  these  were  landowners,  who  would  sometimes 
ride  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  stand  waiting  for  hours,  | 
merely  to  salute  the  “  Sahib  ”  as  he  passed.  They  hope  | 
by  this  mute  appeal  to  soften  tiie  heart  of  the  settlement 
officer,  and  to  get  their  assessment  lowered. 

The  neighborhood  of  our  camp  looked  like  a  large  fair. 
Vehicles  of  every  sort  —  common  bullock-carts,  some  of 
them  with  a  second  story  on  the  top  covered  by  a  thatched 
roof,  others  with  gayly  covered  howdahs,  dilapidated  bug¬ 
gies  and  dog-carts,  were  crowded  together,  and  certainly 
no  English  or  Flemish  horse-fair  ever  displayed  such  va¬ 
rieties  of  horse-flesh,  both  in  color  and  in  shape.  Piehald 
horses  with  pink  noses,  skewbald  horses,  white  horses 
covered  with  large  regular  round  spots  and  with  black  legs, 
like  the  rocking-horses  of  our  early  youth,  white  horses 
with  bright  pink  or  blue  legs,  dun,  roan,  cream-colored,  of 
which  you  need  have  known  the  special  idiosyncrasies  of 
each  owner  in  order  to  foretell  what  odd  contrasts  in  color 
their  legs  and  tails  would  present.  They  were  covered 
with  the  most  extraordinary  saddle-cloths,  saddles,  and 
colored  cords,  and  set  up  a  loud  whinnying  at  our  ap¬ 
proach,  which  the  natives  regard  as  a  display  of  fine 
spirit. 

Wherever  our  eyes  fell  they  beheld  picturesque  figures  j 
in  coats  like  Joseph’s,  others  in  tight-fitting  trousers  and  ; 
skirted  coats,  some  of  quilted  cotton,  pink,  blue,  green,  yel-  i 
low,  black,  others  of  cloth,  delicate  fawn  color,  deep  red,  > 
I  indigo  blue,  with  many-hued  turbans  to  contrast  with  the 
other  parts  of  their  dress.  I  here  noticed  that  the  natives  I 
are  not  at  all  susceptible  of  cold  as  to  their  legs,  which  are  ! 
almost  always  among  the  lower  classes  fully  exposed  in  all 
their  meagre  blackness,  almost  to  the  hip  ;  for  though  it 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  many  of  the  men  had  thick  (]uilts, 
they  swathed  them  round  their  head  and  shoulders,  leaving 
their  nether  limbs  (juite  unprotected.  Probably,  since 
their  legs  are  so  thin,  there  is  nothing  to  feel  the  cold,  mere  ' 
bone  not  being  susceptible  to  variations  of  temperature. 

Having  breakfasted,  we  adjourned  to  a  large  tent,  where 
the  settlement  officer  was  seated,  surroun»led  by  some  na¬ 
tive  clerks  and  one  or  two  large  landowners  belonging  to 
another  district,  and  here  the  natives  came  up  one  by  one 
to  learn  their  fate.  We  had  expected  some  amusing  scenes, 
as  the  natives  are  very  demonstrative,  and  their  payments 
were  in  some  cases  doubled  and  even  trebled.  But  the  full 
extent  of  their  misfortunes  was  evidently  not  realized  un¬ 
til  the  day  following,  as  we  found  out  later,  and  so  they 
merely  bowed  and  retired  one  by  one,  leaving  us  barely 
time  to  take  in  the  details  of  the  quaint  dresses,  the  eager  | 
black  faces  and  bright,  restless  eyes,  as  they  advanced,  the 
palms  of  their  hands  pressed  together  as  if  in  supplication, 
i  which  is  the  attitude  in  which  they  always  address  Euro- 
j  peans.  Some  of  them  had  on  pretty  blue  and  red  shawls, 
j  not  of  course  the  richest. kind,  but  still  fine  and  beauti- 
\  fnlly  worked,  but  for  the  greater  part  they  were  dressed  as 
1  have  described  above. 

One  of  the  landowners  of  the  district,  who  holds  a  posi¬ 


tion  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  English  squire,  and  who 
is  very  loyal  to  the  English,  begged  a.s  a  s[)ecial  favor  that 
the  ladies  of  our  patty  would  go  on  the  following  morning 
and  see  his  wives,  to  which  request  we  gladly  acceded. 

There  were  some  zemindars  present,  who  hate  the  pale- 
faced  contjuerors  with  an  undying  hatred.  They  sent  their 
children  to  us  with  presents  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  and 
they  teach  these  same  children  to  speak  of  the  English  with 
every  filthy  word  of  abuse  in  which  their  language  is  rich. 
They  themselves,  though  apparently  regarding  an  English¬ 
man’s  shake  of  the  hand  as  the  greatest  sign  of  honor,  care¬ 
fully  wash  off  the  defilement  the  moment  they  reach  home. 
I  will  do  nature  the  justice  to  say  that  the  two  I  saw  had 
most  evil  countenances,  a  warning  which  all  who  had  eyes 
to  see  might  profit  by. 

The  following  morning  we  started  off  on  our  visit  to  H. 
K.’s  wives.  On  our  way  there,  at  the  spot  where  we 
changed  horses,  we  came  upon  and  were  pursued  by  two 
men  whom  I  took  to  be  violent  and  dangerous  mani.acs. 
They  yelled  and  shouted  and  wept,  shrieked  out  what  to 
my  untutored  e<ars  sounded  like  giblMjrish,  but  what  was  in 
fact  a  highly  colored  lamentation  of  the  evils  and  mi.series 
which  wouhl  surely  overtake  them  if  the  Sahib  refused  to 
listen  to  their  prayers  and  repeal  their  additional  assess¬ 
ment.  The  noise  and  clamor  were  deafening,  and’  their 
gestures  so  eminently  grotesque  that  each  burst  of  hysteri¬ 
cal  grief  on  their  part  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  us. 

At  last,  when  the  horses  were  ready,  we  drove  off,  and 
then,  with  fresh  cries  of  “  Alas !  we  are  dead,  we  are 
dead !  ”  they  cast  themselves  down  before  the  carriage, 
revelling  in  the  dust,  making  us  into  a  sort  of  improvised 
uggernaut,  taking,  however,  great  care  to  leave  room  for 
the  dog-cart  to  pass  between.  After  this,  seeing  that  our 
hearts  were  hanlened,  they  rose  up  anff  pursued  their  way, 
calmly  laughing  and  talking  to  each  other,  and  leaving  us 
unmolested. 

Shortly  after  this  incident  we  arrived  at  the  house  of 
H.  K.,  a  great,  dreary,  brick  building,  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  courts  and  square  towers,  with  a  flat  roof.  We 
drove  into  a  desolate-looking  court-yard,  where  our  host  in 
his  “  Sunday  best,”  with  his  two  sons,  fat  black  boys,  and 
many  attendants,  received  us. 

We  were  escorted  up  a  narrow,  dark,  stone  staircase, 
into- the  principal  room,  a  large,  half-furnished;  unfinished 
looking  place,  with  windows  all  round  looking  into  the 
court-yard.  Here  we  left  the  gentlemen  of  our  party,  and 
were  escorted  by  our  host  towards  the  apartments  of  his 
wives.  To  our  great  relief,  Mr.  S.’s  little  boy  was  allowed 
to  accompany  us.  He  speaks  Hindostanee  like  a  native, 
and  as  his  mother’s  command  of  the  language  was  limited 
and  mine  confined  to  three  words,  we  regarded  him  as  the 
interpreter  of  our  sentiments.  1  may  as  well  state  at  once 
that  this  young  gentleman  proved  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
post  to  which  he  was  appointed,  for,  from  the  moment 
when  we  entered  the  presence  of  the  ladies  to  th«  moment 
when  we  left  it,  cajoleries,  rebukes,  sarcasms,  proved  alike 
unavailing,  and  he  preserved  a  stolid  and  impenetrable 
silence. 

We  followed  our  host  up  and  down  narrow  stone  stair¬ 
cases,  into  what  seemed  to  he  the  holiest  of  holies,  so  care¬ 
fully  was  it  screened  from  view ;  but  a  more  dreary-look¬ 
ing  prison  1  never  saw. 

In  a  little  bare  room  open  to  the  sky  we  suddenly  came 
upon  a  hideous,  fat,  dishevelled  woman,  half  dressed  in  a 
dirty  white  garment,  whom  I  for  a  moment  suspected  of 
being  her  to  whom  our  visit  was  due.  But  we  passed  her 
by  with  a  mutual  stare,  and  entered  a  sort  of  battlemented 
space  looking  over  a  dreary,  grass-grown  court-yard,  where 
several  women  stood  huddled  against  the  wall,  eagerly 
looking  toward  us  with  outstretched  necks.  We  were  led 
past  them  into  a  small,  dark  room,  with  no  windows  and 
only  the  one  door  by  which  we  entered,  and  which  was 
filled  by  a  large  round  table  covered  with  an  English  table- 
cover,  and  seven  great  arm-chairs,  also  English,  in  solemn 
order.  Three  of  the  women,  taking  off  their  shoes,  entered 
after  us ;  we  all  took  our  seats,  and  then  followed  a  silent 
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pause,  in  which  we  all  surveyed  each  other  with  shy  |  their  “  rights.”  1  felt  very  sad  for  them  when  we  walked 
curiosity.  out  free  and  happy  into  the  bright  sunshine. 

At  length  Mrs.  S.  bravely  summoned  up  courage  to  H.  K.  mounted  his  horse  and  accompanied  us  to  the 
break  the  silence,  and  with  a  supreme  efl'ort  started  a  con-  boundary  of  his  property,  expressing  great  pleasure  in  our 

versation  with  our  host  during  which  I  surveyed  his  belong-  visit.  He  said  it  would  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  all 

inM.  the  country  round,  and  that  we  had  conferred  a  great 

Next  to  me  sat  a  fat,  ugly  woman,  H.  K.’s  cousin,  hold-  ,  honor,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  S.  interjireted  my  admiration  of  the 
ing  on  her  knee  his  youngest  child,  an  ugly  little  creature,  i  young  wife’s  jewels,  and  he  said  that  had  he  known  of  our 
fat  and  black.  It  was  dressed  in  green  and  gold,  with  j  proposed  visit  sooner,  she  should  have  worn  many  more, 
long  petticoats  to  its  feet,  and  a  sort  of  loose  dressing-  :  as  she  possessed  a  great  quantity  ;  and  I  inwardly  won- 
gown  lined  with  pink  silk  over  that,  and  a  tight  little  dered  where  she  would  have  worn  them,  as  there  did  not 
green  silk  “  pork-pie,”  embroidered  with  gold,  on  its  i  appear  to  be  room  for  another  ornament  on  her  little 
Head.  I  person. 

Next  in  ofder  came  the  favorite  wife,  young  and  pretty,  '  After  many  highly-colored  speeches  he  galloped  .away 
with  a  sweet  face,  Egyptian  in  type,  beautiful  dark  eyes,  |  and  left  us,  and  we  wondered  what  impression  we  had 
an  acjuiline  nose,  and  a  full,  well-cut  mouth,  disfigured’  by  made  on  our  hostesses.  Mrs.  S.  was  in  her  riding-habit, 

daubs  of  red  from  the  betel  nut  which  they  constantly  i  in  which  dress  they  generally  take  Englishwomen  for  men ; 
chew,  and  which  is  the  color  of  vermilion.  She  was  :  and  1  had  on  warm  serge  and  fur  clotlitis,  which  I  dare 

splendidly  dressed  in  a  thick,  mauve-colored  silk,  the  skirt  :  say  they  thought  looked  dull  and  untestive. 

being  bordered  at  the  bottom  with  green  and  gold,  and  a  This  was  the  last  noteworthy  event  in  our  week  of  camp 
sort  of  half  jacket  of  the  same  on  the  body.  Her  head  life,  our  last  pleasant  day.  For  there  is  —  shall  I  confess 

and  the  upper  part  of  her  figure  were  veiled  in  a  delicate  i  it?  —  a  “darker  side,”  and  that  we  soon  experienced, 

gauzy  material,  also  mauve-colored,  with  a  hem  of  gold  The  weather  suddenly  became  bitterly  coUl ;  cold,  clear, 
embroidery  round  it.  She  was  literally  smothered  in  jew-  |  frosty  nights  were  followed  by  days  in  which  a  keen  wind 
elry,  rough  in  workmanship,  but  very  effective.  A  sort  of  j  searched  out  every  chink  and  ojrening  in  our  tents,  and 
necklace  of  gold,  pearls,  and  uncut  stones  hung  over  her  i  whistled  in,  drying  up  our  skins,  covering  everything  with 
forehead,  surmounted  by  her  veil  (the  prettiest  possible  dust,  and  making  our  lives  a  burden  to  us.  It  is  true  we 
head-dress),  from  her  ears  depended  long  ear-rings  which  had  a  stove,  but  as  we  marched  every  <lay,  it  followed  us 
touched  her  shoulders,  and  round  her  neck  were  number-  slowly  on  a  bullock-cart,  and  only  came  up  with  us  late  in 
less  strings  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  fell  in  one  t  the  afternoon,  and  till  then  we  sat  shivering,  wrapped  in 

mass  to  her  waist.  j  shawls  and  blankets,  vainly  striving  to  keep  warm.  1  had 

Her  arms  also  were  covered  nearly  up  to  the  elbow ;  not  time  to  experience  it,  but  I  can  quite  imagine  that 
and  on  asking  to  examine  her  bracelets,  1  was  allowed  to  •  after  a  few  weeks  the  constant  moving  becomes  monoto- 

do  so.  As  I  took  the  warm,  soft,  little  hand  in  mine,  I  |  nously  wearisome. 

wondered  whether  after  all  a  black  skin  is  not  preferable  i  However,  on  the  third  day  of  this  disagreeable  change 

to  a  white  one,  the  color  is  so  rich  and  deep.  !  of  weather  our  expe<lition  came  to  an  end,  and  we  enterd 

Next  to  this  attractive  little  creature  sat  the  other  wife,  '  the  town  which  was  our  destination  in  such  a  cloud  of  dust 
the  mother  of  the  two  boys,  an  old  woman,  so  fat  and  so  as  I  hope  never  to  see  again.  The  town  was  ob8cure<l  by 
ugly  that  a  glance  at  her  was  enough.  She  was  very  what  seemed  to  us  like  a  dense  November  fog,  and  which 
plainly  dressed,  and  wore  no  jewels,  and  I  wondered  how  ;  proved  in  fact  to  be  <a  dust  cloud,  from  which  we  emerged 
she  liked  her  deposition,  and  also  wliether  the  jewels  had  j  nearly  stiffed,  with  our  mouths,  noses,  ears  and  eyes  lull, 
been  hers,  and  how  she  bore  the  transfer  of  them  from  her  '  and  powdered  ov.er  from  head  to  foot  like  millers, 
portly  person  to  that  of  her  younger  rival.  The  drawback  to  camp  life  is  the  being  so  eompletely 

The  movement  of  withdrawal  which  we  now  made  was  I  dependent  on  the  weiither;but  the  four  winter  months  are 
the  signal  for  a  ceremony  with  which  I  could  have  dis-  usually  cool  and  sunshiny,  and  the  days  of  great  cold  and 
pensed.  The  young  wife  produced  a  bottle  of  attar  of  of  biting  wind  are  rare,  and  it  only  rains  for  a  few  days  at 
roses,  out  of  which  she  poured  a  yellow,  oily-looking  sub-  :  Christmas.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  one  mav  count  on 

stance  like  marrow  fat.  As  the  pure  perfume  is  so  expen-  fine  weather  ;  and  so  it  must  be  acknowledged  tiiat  two  or 

sive,  they  pound  up  sandal  wood  and  mix  with  it ;  though  |  three  months  of  this  fresh,  cool,  open-air  life  forms  a 
how  that  mixture  can  produce  anything  so  gre.asy,  1  do  j  pleasing  variety  to  the  other  months  in  the  stations  down 
not  understand.  She  held  out  her  hand  and  anointed  our  |  on  the  plhins,  where  the  heat  is  so  great  that  even  the 

palms  with  the  grea.sy  com]K)und,  after  which  she  also  put  \  birds  pant  with  their  beaks  ojien. 

some  on  our  handkerchiefs.  The  scent  was  overpowering  '  1  am  painfully  aware  that  there  is  a  paucity  of  events 

and  sickening,  and  for  days  afterwards  we  could  not  get  and  stirring  incidents  in  this  little  account  of  a  week  of 

ritl  of  it;  it  seemed  to  cling  to  everything  we  touched,  cr  camp  life  ;  but  then  Indian  life  is  for  the  most  part  made 

even  looked  at.  ^  up,  like  English  life,  of  minor  details,  which  are  trilling  in 

A  large  white  handkerchief  was  next  brought  forth,  and  themselves,  but  which  in  the  aggregate  make  a  wonderful 
out  of  a  knot  tied  in  one  corner  Mrs.  H.  K.  the  younger  difference  —  the  diff  erence  between  “  exile  ”  and  “  home.” 
took  some  silver  rupees  and  a  gold  mohur  and  handed 

them  to  Harry,  who  salaamed,  but  was  desired  by  his  — —  _ — 

mother  to  return  them,  which  he  did  —  reluctantly.  I 

was  sorry  too,  for  I  coveted  the  gold  muhur,  it  is  such  a  PATLINE  LUCC.\. 

handsome  coin. 

We  then  rose,  relieved  that  ouc  visit  was  at  an  end,  and  Therk  is  not  much  extravagance  after  all  in  the  dear 
with  many  bows  and  salaams  and  hand-shakings  we  turned  old  fairy  tales  of  the  nursery.  In  the  operatic  world  alone 
away  and  left  our  less  fortunate  sisters  to  their  dreary  life,  we  have  had  record  in  our  ilay  of  transformations  (|uite  as 
They  pass  their  days  siiuatted  on  pieces  of  cloth  in  the  surprising  as  those  accomplished  by  the  wonder-working 
dreary  rooms  or  out  on  the  roof,  with  no  interest  or  occu-  goilmother  of  Cinderella.  If  pumpkins  have  not  actually 

Eation  save  the  occasional  visit  from  or  to  a  relation.  I  changed  into  gilded  carriages,  and  lizards  into  running 
ear  that  they  are  some  of  them  beginning  to  feel  the  footmen  in  gorgeous  liveries,  more  than  once  within  our 
want  of  a  different  life,  and  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  knowledge  and  recognition,  now  a  peasant  girl,  as  in  the 
learn  to  sing  and  draw;  and  the  wife  of  one  Uajah,  who  instance  of  Christine  Nilsson,  now  a  delicate  child  bom 
is  cleverer  than  her  sisters,  and  whose  husband  is  devoted  into  the  world  from  the  humblest  and  poorest  parentagf, 
to  her,  transacted  some  of  his  business  for  him  during  a  as  in  the  case  of  the  charming  cautalrice,  whose  name  w 
recent  illness,  and  even  received  the  visits  of  men.  But  inscribed  at  the  head  of  this  pajier,  has  been  lifted  by 
they  say  that  the  social  revolution  will  be  a  very  slow  one,  acclamation  from  her  lowly  condition  to  a  very  throne  of 
and  that  our  dusky  sisters  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  lyric  sovereignty.  Penury  has  been  e.xchanged  for  opu¬ 
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lenee.  Obscurity  has  given  place  to  sudden  renown  — 
and  this  not  simply  for  a  season,  or  among  a  clitiue,  but  for 
years  together,  and  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of'  the 
most  refined  circles  of  the  most  highly  civilized  capitals  of 
Christendom. 

Mademotelle  Pauline  Lucca,  as  the  opera-going  public  of 
London  still  love  best  to  call  her,  though  for  upwards  of 
seven  vears  past  she  has  been  Madame  La  Baronesse  Von 
Rohde'n,  is  in  point  of  fact,  as  we  have  but  just  now  in¬ 
timated,  the  daughter  of  parents,  worthy  it  is  true,  but 
who  were  of  the  lowest  grade  in  the  social  scale,  and  from 
her  birth  upwards,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty.  Such 
in  eftect  was  their  impoverishment  that  they  were  unable 
even  to  provide  education  for  their  children.  I'heir  ob¬ 
scure  dwelling  was  in  one  of  the  humblest  quarters  of  the 
capital  of  Austria  —  a  city  which  by  a  terrible  mot  that 
has  long  passed  current  in  both  hemispheres  has,  in  one  I 
and  the  same  breath,  been  flattere<l  and  (we  will  hope)  i 
libelled  as  the  wealthiest  and  wickedest  on  the  European 
continent.  There  Pauline  was  born  in  1,S40;  and  there, 
at  Vienna,  she  passed  the  whole  period  of  her  girlhood 
until  she  was  nineteen.  Her  family  name,  afterwards 
Italianized  in  her  instance,  in  obedience  to  a  professional 
instinct,  into  Lucca,  was  originally  Lucas.  The  race  from 
which  she  came  l)Oth  on  the  lather’s  and  the  mother’s  side 
wa.s  .Jewish.  The  religion  of  her  parents  and  their  pro¬ 
genitors,  however,  she  has  long  since  abandoned.  Her 
acceptance  of  Revelation  has  advanced  from  the  Old  to 
the  New  Testament.  Already  we  have  said  thtit  so  narrow 
were  the  circumstances  of  her  home  that  the  offspring  of 
her  parents’  marriage  were  denied  the  advantage  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Happily,  however,  for  the  fortunes  of  the  future 
Prima  Donna,  early  note  was  taken — by  one  who  nobly 
proved  himself  to  he  capable  of  seeing  to  its  development 
—of  the  fact  that  by  nature  she  was  gifted  with  a  voice  of 
the  rarest  compass  and  sweetness,  and,  what  was  yet  wor¬ 
thier  of  consideration  in  its  regard,  of  a  really  heart-thril¬ 
ling  and  soul-stirring  resonance.  The  discoverer  who 
luckily  inined-out  quite  by  accident  this  uncut  Kohinoor  was 
a  professional  singer  —  evidently  one  of  great  sagacity,  and 
who  in  the  very  manner  of  his  yielding  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  unaided  judgment  showed  for  years  together  that 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  conviction.  Under  his  watchful 
care  —  his  name,  by  the  way,  was  Erl  —  the  child’s  voice,  ! 
with  her  own  growth  and  strength,  grew  and  strengthened. 
With  all  an  artist’s  enthusiasm  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  organ,  of  the  skill,  and  of  the  general  | 
knowledge  of  the  youqg  vocalist.  He  himself  was  her  \ 
instructor.  And  his  care  was  not  thrown  away ;  in  every 
instance  she  responded  to  his  instructions. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  that  is,  in  185.'>,  she  obtained  her  I 
first  engagement.  This  was  in  that  favorite  haunt  of  the  \ 
Viennese,  the  Karinther  Thor  'Fheatre.  It  was,  of  course,  \ 
in  a  subordinate  position.  Simultaneously  at  this  period,  ' 
the-  young  Fraulein  used  to  assist  in  the  choir  at  the  i 
religious  services  in  the  Karl  Kirche,  the  very  church  in  ; 
which  twelve  years  previously  the  then  choristers  had  first  1 
performed  young  Charles  Gounod’s  solemn  mass  for  voices 
only,  without  a  note  of  orchestral  or  even  of  organ  accom¬ 
paniment.  Pauline  Lucca  toiled  on  most  assiduously, 
singing  nightly  in  the  choruses  at  the  Karinther  Thor 
Theatre,  taking  part  weekly  in  the  Karl  Kirche  in  the 
choral  chime  of  the  Motettes  and  Masses. 

At  length,  in  1856,  when  she  was  barely  sixteen,  there 
came  toner — her  opportunity.  It  came  to  her  quite  un-  I 
expectedly,  but  she  saw  it  and  seized  it  so  effectively  that  j 
from  that  moment  her  fortunes  were  assured.  It  presented 
itaelf  to  her,  this  golden  opportunity,  not  in  the  theatre, 
fiat  in  the  sacred  edifice,  in  the  Karl  Kirche,  where, 
through  the  unavoidable  absence  one  forenoon  of  the 
I  leading  soprano,  the  young  Fraulein,  hitherto  hid  in  the 
fiackground,  was  called  to  the  front  as  the  solo-singer  upon 
I  this  sudden  emergency.  Those  who  were  fortunately 
i  present  were  electrified.  The  youthful  debutante  covered  j 
i  herself  with  distinction.  Her  improvised  performance 
I  preated  a  profound  sensation.  Those  most  competent  to 
jadge  as  to  her  vocal  capabilities,  meaning  the  prineipal  I 


musical  professors  of  the  Austrian  capital,  clubbed  together 
the  means  that  might  enable  her  to  perfect  her  training  to 
the  utmost  possible  advantage.  Here,  again,  this  born 
Queen  of  Song  profited  to  the  full  of  her  unlooked-for 
j  opportunity.  The  improvement  evidenced  by  her  under 
'  tuition  was  swift  and  signal.  It  surpassed  even  the  most 
I  sanguine  expectation. 

Three  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  she  had  fully 
j  qualified  herself  at  once  as  a  linguist  and  as  a  vocalist  for 
I  any  professional  engagement  that  might  be  oflered.  Her 
j  reputation  among  the  cognoscenti  was  such  that  she  had 
!  not  long  to  wait.  A  proposition  came  to  her  that  she 
should  appear  upon  the  lyrical  stage  in  Italian  character. 
With  this  offer,  which  reached  her  from  the  chief  city  of 
Moravia,  she  at  once  closed.  And,  according  to  agree¬ 
ment,  she  appeared  for  the  first  time,  in  the  SeptemlKT  of 
18.')9,  upon  the  operatic  boards  of  the  Theatre  at  Olmiitz. 
Her  debut  was  made  as  Elvira  in  Verdi’s  “  Ernani,”  which 
had  originally  been  produced  at  the  Scala  fifteen  years 
j)reviousjy.  So  triumphant  was  the  success  achieved  by 
the  new  Prima  Donna,  that  terms  of  the  most  flattering 
kind  rapidly  poured  in  upon  her  from  all  parts  of  Germany. 
Alluring  though  many  or  them  were,  she  was  proof  against 
all  temptation.  Inspired  probably  by  a  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  the  city  which  had  first  enabled  her  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  surpassing  powers  as  a  songstress,  she  renewed 
her  engagement  with  the  director  of  the  Olmiitz  Opera 
House.  If  so,  as  the  event  soon  proved,  her  feeling  towards 
the  public  generally,  there,  was  fully  justified,  though  her 
confidence  in  the  manager  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
reciprocated. 

Allusion  is  here  made,  in  effect,  to  an  eminently  char¬ 
acteristic  incident  by  the  circumstances  of  which  her 
popularity  was  at  once  and  very  signally  heightened.  The 
occurrence  was  simply  this  —  a  personal  insult  having 
been  directed  against  her  by  one  of  her  sister-artists  on 
the  establishment,  Pauline  Lucca  forthwith  gave  the  oper¬ 
atic  manager  clearly  to  understand  that  unless  an  apology 
of  the  fullest  kind  were  at  once  made  by  the  delinquent, 
she  herself,  the  Prima  Donna,  would  never  again  appear 
before  the  Olmiitz  play-goers.  Outraged  apparently  by 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  threat,  and  abiding  sternly  by 
the  written  terms  of  their  agreement,  the  Director  of  (the 
Theatre,  as  if  in  retaliation,  gave  her  due  notice,  just  as 
explicitly,  that  if  she  persevered  in  the  determination  she 
had  announced,  he,  as  authorized  by  the  contract,  would 
immediately  subject  her  to  the  penalty  of  imprisonment. 
Recognizing  her  taskmaster’s  right,  but  firm  in  her  own 
resolution,  Pauline  Lucca  coolly  walked  to  the  Citadel  of 
Olmiitz  and,  giving  herself  up  to  its  officials,  there  under¬ 
went  four-anu-twenty  hours  of  voluntary  incarceration. 
Directly  this  adventure  became  known,  with  its  curious 
blending  of  haughtiness  and  submission,  of  pride  and  in¬ 
dignation,  on  the  part  of  the  young  heroine  who  was  al¬ 
ready  so  much  of  a  popular  favorite  by  reason  of  her  many 
rare  gifts  and  accomplishments,  an  extraordinary  com¬ 
motion  was  excited,  one  that  assumed  to  itself  upon  the 
instant  a  very  threatening  character.  Alarmed  at  this, 
the  manager  at  length  saw  fit  —  though  too  late,  of  course, 
to  mitigate  Mademoiselle  Lucca’s  very  natural  wrath  with 
himselt  —  to  persuade  the  lady  who  had  insulted  the  Prima 
Donna  to  give  in,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  required 
apology.  Immediately  upon  the  release  from  the  citadel, 
the  cantatrice,  in  spite  of  this  apology,  at  once  resolutely 
and  peremptorily  closed  her  Olmiitz  engagement.  From 
Moravia  she  went  to  Bohemia,  where,  at  Prague,  in  the 
March  of  1 860,  she  made  her  appearance  with  astounding 
success  as  Valentine  in  the  “  Huguenots  ”  of  Meyerbeer. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  won  an  equally  startling  triumph 
as  the  Queenly  Druidess  in  the  “  Norma  ”  of  Bellini.  The 
grand  opera,  in  its  most  pretentious  form,  she  was  not  only 
equal  to,  in  the  way  of  fulfilling  all  its  loftier  and  statelier 
requirements,  but  it  was  obviously  her  forte,  her  specialty, 
her  very  mission  in  life  as  an  artist  to  undertake  in  it,  and 
triumph  over,  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  adequate 
embodiment  of  its  noblest  impersonations. 

Pauline  Lucca  assumed  her  place  by  right  on  the  same 
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lofVv  place  with  Malibran  de  Beriot,  with  Giudetta  Pasta, 
with  Viardot  Garcia,  with  Giulietta  Grisi.  It  was  not 
simply  that  she  possessed  an  excpiisite  voice,  or  that  she 
had  perfected  her  mastery  over  all  its  artistic  capabilities, 
but  she  revealed  quite  as  unmistakably  by  her  acting,  bv 
her  very  presence,  as  well  as  by  her  impassioned  vocal¬ 
ization  that  she  was  endowed  with  a  soul  and  genius 
capable  of  rousing  her  hearers  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
emotional  enthusiasm.  Those  who  had  ever  seen  the 
Valentine  of  Viardot,  could  —  not  simply  tolerate,  but  — 
exult  in  the  nearly  equally  marvellous  rendering  of  that 
grandest  character  in,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  that 
grandest  of  all  grand  ojteras,  the  “  Huguenots  1  ”  In  her 
lamenting  cry  “  E  come  io  mai  potei  mertar  cotanto 
oltraggio !  ”  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  first  act,  one  seemed 
to  have  a  dim  and  piithetic  foreshadowing  at  once  of  what 
was  to  come  1  And  worthy  of  the  august  climax  of  that 
most  impressive  of  all  our  lyrical  tragedies  was  —  nay, 
happily  still  is  to  this  very  day  — her  atlecting  and  now 
unapproachable  performance.  For  that  climax  her  hearers 
have  been  in  a  manner  prepared  by  the  tender  last  appeal 
addressed  with  tearful  eyes  and  trembling  lips  to  her 
nearly  distraught  and  recalcitrant  lover  immediately  before 
the  close  of  the  thinl  act :  “  Kaoul,  il  mio  dolore  dunciiie 
sprcgia  il  tuo  cruore  ?  ”  Yet,  prepared  though  we  may  be, 
thus  we  are  none  the  less*  surprised  by  the  genius  of  the 
songstress  when  that  crowning  scene  of  all  is  reached  in 
the  incomparable  fourth  act — that  marvellous  scene  in 
the  cemetery,  with  the  Church  of  Saint  Germain  on  one 
side,  and  the  gate  opening  into  the  Piazza  on  the  other  — 
that  wondrous  scene  which  we  regard  (through  our  tears) 
with  eyes  yet  fresh  from  watching  the  blithe  dance  of  the 
courtiers  in  the  Hotel  de  Nesle  in  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  with  Henry  King  of  Navarre  1 
Throughout  it,  through  all  its  most  tragic  and  pathetic 
horrors,  as  previously  through  the  rhythmic  beat  on  the 
ball-room  floor  of  the  footfall  of  the  (lancers,  the  clang  of 
the  great  bell  of  Saint  Germain  falls  ever  and  anon,  in 
the  red-hot  passion  of  that  tumult  of  emotion,  as  though  it 
were  the  very  sledge  of  doom  descending  “  with  measured 
beat  aiTd  slow  ”  u|)on  the  anvil  where  the  fates  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  are  being  welded  together.  Nothing  surely 
can  ever  surpass  that  astonishing  scene  as,  hitppily  for  us, 
again  and  again,  it  has  been  presented  to  our  sight  ami 
hearing.  Wielding  his  baton  in  the  centreof  the  orchestra, 
that  Prince  of  Conductors,  Sir  Michael  Costa!  As  the 
Raoul  di  Nangis  of  the  night,  the  now  lost,  but  once  peer¬ 
less  Mario  1  As  the  Valentina,  one  while,  it  might  be, 
Viardot  Garcia,  another  while,  later  on,  as  happily  may 
even  vet  be  nowadays,  Pauline  Lucca !  To  and  fro,  hither 
and  thither,  in  the  ebb  and  flow,  in  the  whirl  and  passion 
of  the  scene  —  first  of  all  with  a  stealthy  mingling  of 
anguish  and  trepidation  that  became  merged  at  last  in 
tumultuous  horror —  Raoul  and  Valentine,  as  it  might  be, 
Mario  and  Lucca,  would  lay  bare  to  us  all  the  very  soul  of 
love  in  their  looks  and  voices,  she  especially  in  her  im¬ 
passioned  address  to  her  imperilled  lover,  “  15  cosi  dun(|ue 
io  ti  vedro  perire  V  ”  Alternately  audible  through  the 
pauses  of  their  agonized  songs  of  love  in  despair  and 
desolation  —  now  the  prayerful  and  choral  voices  of  the 
Huguenots  heard,  without,  appealing  to  Heaven  for  strength 
under  their  massacre — now  the  solemn  organ  tones  pealing 
from  the  church,  mingled  with  the  sombre  chant  of  the 
conspirators  offering  the  doomed  the  alternative  of  death 
or  abjuration — the  bourdon  of  St.  Germain  booming  at 
measured  intervals — the  whole  closing,  with  a  blood  red 
flash  and  a  stench  of  gunpowder,  with  the  ripping  crash  of 
a  fusillade  1  It  is  especially  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  like 
this,  in  the  crisis  of  a  situation  making  the  largest  demand 
upon  her  histrionic  and  vocal  capabilities  for  its  adeijuate 
rendering,  that  Pauline  Lucca  has  always  the  most  readily 
and  absolutely  indicated  her  artistic  supremacy.  It  was 
the  same,  though,  of  course,  in  a  haughtier,  a  serener,  and 
an  austerer  spirit  with  her  Norma.  Then  her  rapturous 
apostrophe  to  the  moon,  “  Casta  Diva,  che  inargenti,” 
there  could  hardly  be  a  more  lofty  or  a  more  august 
specimen  of  sonorous  vocalization.  Tenderer  or  more 


pathetic  accents  again  could  hardly  be  conceived  than 
those  with  which,  in  the  tremulous  and  tearful  “  Deh  1  con 
te,  con  te  li  prendi,”  she  commends  her  children  (and 
Pollio’s)  to  the  care  of  Adelgisa.  As  the  culmination  of 
the  whole  passion  of  the  plot  and  character,  her  “  Qual  cor 
tradisti,  qual  cor  perdisti,”  clings  like  a  poignantly  barbtHi 
and  poisoned  arrow  to  the  remembrance.  In  such  repre¬ 
sentations  at  the  present  moment  she  has,  in  truth,  no  one 
to  compete  with  her,  any  more  than  she  has  in  another 
yet  more  exceptional  character  which  has,  later  on,  to  be 
particularized,  meaning  Selika  in  “  L’Africaine,”  of  which 
indeed  she  was  the  original  impersonator,  and  in  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  which  she  has  remained,  from  first  to  last,  whollr 
unrivalled- 

Consequent  upon  her  rapidly  successive  and  trium¬ 
phantly  successful  appearance  at  Prague  in  “  Norma”  and 
the  “Huguenots,”  the  young  cqntatrice  secured  at  oncej 
large  share  in  the  vice  regal  or  proconsular  court  patronage. 
Conspicuous  among  those  who  regarded  her  with  the 
liveliest  interest  were  the  Princess  Colloredo,  the  sister  of 
the  Governor  of  Bohemia,  the  Count  Clam  Gallas,  and 
other  notable  personages  unnecessary  here  to  be  particu¬ 
larized. 

It  so  happened,  at  this  time,  when  Lucca,  fresh  from  her 
first  triumph  at  Olmiitz,  was  thus  newly  become  the  talk 
of  all  Prague,  that  Meyerbeer  was  still  eagerly  awaiting, 
as  he  had  been,  for  several  years  previously,  the  discoven 
of  some  entirely  fresh  soprano  capable  of  undertaking  the 
ptirt  of  the  heroine  of  his  last  completed  grand  opera  of 
“  V^asco  di  Gama,”  or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  “  L’Afri¬ 
caine.”  That  illustrious  conqroser  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Berlin  Hof-Opera  Theatre  as  Director.  Through 
long  waiting  and  unnumbered  disappointments  he  had 
begun  at  last  to  despair  of  ever  finding  any  one  (jualitied 
to  sing  the  daring  and  audacious  music  set  down  by  him 
for  the  slave  Selika.  At  last  —  at  last  —  almost  (it  must 
have  seemed  to  him)  too  good  to  be  true  —  there  came  to 
him  from  Prague  tidings  of  the  new  ojieratic  star  said  to 
be  there  so  rapidly  and  radiantly  in  the  ascendant.  She 
had  the  enviable  advantage  of  youth  combined  with  great 
personal  attractions.  She  had  the  incommunicable  gift  of 
genius.  She  had  a  voice  of  unwonted  compass,  which, 
through  skilled  tuition,  was  placed  entirely  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  her  judgment.  Her  (pialifications  were  precisel/ 
the  very  ones  he  was  in  search  ot.  He  opened  negotiations 
at  once  with  the  songstress,  through  her  accredited  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  eagerly  secured  her  services  for  three 
seasons  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House.  The  arrangement  for 
her  was  doubly  advantageous.  It  brought  her  more  promi¬ 
nently  than  ever  before  a  conspicuous  gathering  of  her 
music-loving  contenqxiraries.  And  it  ensured  for  her 
during  the  three  years  of  her  sojourn  in  the  Prussian 
capital  the  priceless  boon  of  having  the  willing  advice  and 
instruction  of  the  Director  of  the  Hof-Opera  Theatre  him¬ 
self,  world-famous  as  the  coiiqioser  of  three  of  the  grandest 
operas  in  the  modern  repertoire,  the  “  Roberto.”  the 
“  Prophete,”  and  the  “  Huguenots.”  In  his  selection  of 
Pauline  Lucca  as  the  interpreter  at  last  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  all  in  his  long-ilelayed  grand  opera  of  “  L’.4fri- 
caine,”  he  was  by  the  radiant  result  more  than  simply 
justified. 

Her  success  at  Berlin,  e.specially  as  Selika,  was  enor¬ 
mous  and  resplendent.  In  delaying  the  production  of  his 
piece  until  her  arrival,  Meyerbeer  found  that  he  had  in¬ 
deed  acted  wisely.  Wearily  as  the  time,  for  him,  at  inter¬ 
vals,  must  have  drfigged  on.  it  was  in  no  way  time  lost. 
Such  a  Selika  as  could  not  otherwise  have  been  procured 
was  in  her  eventually  discovered.  In  1862  —  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  onlv  two  years  before  his  lamented  death  —  Meyer¬ 
beer  had  the  immense  satisfaction,  the  consolation  it  might 
even  be  said,  of  seeing  his  last  grand  opera,  in  five  acts, 
produced.  From  her  earliest  utterance  in  the  fourth  scene 
of  the  first  act,  where  she  begins  recounting  the  terrible 
ocean  storm,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  and  her  fellow- 
sufferers  had  been  captured,  “  Fatti  fummo  prigioni  sopra 
I’iinmenso  mar,”  she  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  dillicult 
task  entrusted  to  her,  and  capable  of  satisfying  even  the 
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composer’s  own  ultra-fastidious  taste  and  exorbitant  ' 
tspirations.  Her  tender  lullaby  to  the  sleeping  Vasco  as 
he  lies  stretched  upon  the  bench  in  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act,  “In  grenibo 
a  me  del  sol  figluiol,”  till  her  song  breaks  otf  into  the  soft, 
yet  impassioned,  “  Tranquillo  e  gih  ”  conies  as  an  ex¬ 
quisite  prelude  to  the  impetuous  scene  that  follows  imnie-  i 
diately  thereupon  with  the  other  slave,  Nelusko.  When  | 
her  performance  on  repetition  came  to  be  more  attentively 
examined,  it  was  remarked  that  in  the  septett  she  so  care¬ 
fully  economized  her  powers  that  her  voice  was  only  raised  j 
at  tlhose  moments  when  in  reason  it  might  be  expected  to  ' 
predominate.  From  a  sujierficial  observation  of  this,  it 
was  at  first  imagined,  and  the  belief  was  eagerly  bruited 
about  by  the  more  cynically  disposed  that,  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  evidence  to  the  contrary  of  her  youth  and  fresh¬ 
ness,  the  artiste's  organ  was  already  worn  and  exhausted. 
The  truth  being,  on  the  contrary,  as  just  now  implied  by 
what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  her  economizing  her 
powers,  that  the  newly-discovered  prima  donna  was  only 
taking  excessive  precautions  to  avoid  the  risk  of  its  be¬ 
coming  prematurely  deteriorated.  The  bizarre  costume  in 
which  she  was  arrayed  as  Selika,  exactly  copied  as  it  was 
from  the  barbaric  dress  first  made  familiar  to  the  public 
eye  by  Mile.  Saxe,  some  of  the  more  fastidious  regarded 
as  tending  rather  to  mar  than  to  enhance  the  charm 
of  her  youthful  appearance.  Her  gesticulation,  it  was 
ohjected,  moreover,  was  occasionally  odd  and  irregular. 
Otherwise,  there  could  not  be  two  opinions  as  to  her 

Eee  of  person,  any  more  than  there  could  be  as  to  the 
■ous  beauty  of  her  glance  and  the  range  of  her  high 
Mprano  voice,  which  readily  reached  C  in  alt,  even  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  it  with  a  silvery  resonance.  Her  acting,  here 
and  there,  in  “  L’Africaine  ”  was,  no  doubt,  of  almost 
feverish  impulsiveness.  But,  towards  the  close,  it  was 
subdued  to  a  pathos  that  was  simply  irresistible.  Her  war¬ 
bling  tones  under  the  fatal  tree,  the  tropical  upas  of  the 
Mancanilla,  “Addio.  mio  Vasco  caro,  io  ti  perdono,” 
with  her  musing  song  as  she  contemplates  the  insidious 
bloom  of  the  death-breathing  crimson  blossoms  —  “  O  ri- 
dente  color,  O  fior  vermiglio  e  bello,”  sank  upon  the  ear  with 
a  wild  and  haunting  tenderness.  Remembering  that  her 
stature  is  of  the  smallest  —  she  is,  in  point  of  fact,  nearly 
as  petite  as  Madame  Gaetani  Piccolomini  —  one  might  be 
disposed  to  wonder  at  the  command  she  has  obtained  over 
some  of  the  loftiest  types  of  character  in  the  Grand  Opera, 
only  that  the  same  seeming  anomaly  has  been  witnessed 
not  infrequently  before  now,  on  the  histrionic  stage.  When 
Edmund  Kean,  for  example,  a  mighty  actor  but  a  little 
man,  entering  upon  the  scene  as  Lear  to  the  cry  of  “  It  is 
the  King,”  touched  himself  with  a  rapid  motion  of  both 
bauds  upon  the  breast,  and  then  raising  his  outstretched 
arms  high  above  his  he.ad,  exclaimed,  “  Aye,  every  inch  a 
Ring!”  his  bearing  we  are  told  was  so  majestic  that  the 
tallest  person  beside  him  on  the  stage  seemed  dwarfed, 

I  while  he  himself  appeared  to  be  almost  colossal.  So,  in 
1  some  kindred  degree,  is  it  with  Pauline  Lucca.  Her 
diminutive  stature  is  forgotten  in  the  queenly  Norma,  in 
the  more  impassioned  part  of  Valentina,  and  in  those 
statelier  scenes  of  barbarian  pomp  in  which  Selika  drops 
the  slave  and  appears  as  the  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  reputation  tlie  Austrian  debutante  at  once 
acquired  on  her  triumphant  reception  in  the  Berlin  Hot- 
Opera  Theatre  that  she  received  from  the  Imperial  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  at  Paris,  the  most  pressing  offer  of  an  engage- 
;  ment.  Tempting  though  the  proposition  was,  she  declined 
it— even  though  its  acceptance  was  strongly  urged  upon 
her,  magnanimously  enough,  by  her  arch-adviser,  the  Di¬ 
rector  ^Ieyerbeer.  When,  later  on,  the  composer  recom¬ 
mended  her  yet  more  strongly  to  close  with  Uie  ne.xt  pro- 
p»sl  coming  to  her,  this  time  not  from  France  but  England, 
Pauline  Lucca  wisely  yielded  her  assent.  The  agreement 
then  entered  into  was  with  Mr.  Frederick  Gye,  the  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  Company  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  There,  on  Saturday  the  18th  July,  1863  (not  yet 
ijuiu!  ten  years  ago  I),  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
*hich  had  been  negotiated,  the  much  talked  of  Prima 


Donna,  whose  chief  glory  as  yet  (simply  as  a  name)  was 
that  she  had  been  selected  by  Meyerbeer  to  take  the  chief 
soprano  part  in  his  grand  opera  of  “  Vasco  di  Gama,”  duly 
made  her  appearance.  The  character  chosen  for  her  debut 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  she  could  well 
have  assumed  —  for  it  was  one  that  inevitably  brought  her 
into  direct  comparison  with  one  of  the  most  consummate  ar¬ 
tistes  of  the  modern  lyrical  stage.  Nevertheless,  she  held  her 
ground  resplendently  as  Valentia  in  “  Gli  Ugonotti,”  even 
in  our  vivid  and  grateful  remembrance  of  Viardot  Garcia’s 
superb  impersonation  of  the  heroic-souled  and  gentle- 
hearted  daughter  of  the  Conde  di  San  Bris.  Pauline  Lucca 
was  accepted  and  applauded  as  one  worthy  of  the  high  po¬ 
sition  to  which  she  had  been  advanced.  The  opera-goers 
of  London  endorsed  or  confirmed  the  opinion  already  so 
strongly  expressed  by  the  music  lovers  of  Berlin,  of  Vienna, 
of  Prague,  and  of  Olmiitz.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
welcome  thus  accorded  to  her  in  the  English  capital,  it  is 
curious  to  remember  now  that,  with  the  ball  then  lying  at 
her  feet,  in  what  seemed  at  the  moment  like  a  mere  freak 
of  petulant  disdain,  the  young  songstress,  by  an  abrupt  de¬ 
cision,  tossed  it  from  her  again  capriciously.  In  the  height 
of  her  success  she  suddenly  quitted  London,  with  the  inti¬ 
mation  simply  that  her  health  was  injured  by  the  Thames  I 
To  all  appearance  it  was  a  question  about  “  the  terms,”  and 
not  the  Thames,  on  second  thoughts,  not  being  entirely  to 
her  satisfaction.  What  had  so  unexpectedly  led  to  this 
falling  out  between  herself  and  the  management  happily 
proved  in  the  end,  however,  to  be  a  tiff’  that  readily  ad¬ 
mitted  of  adjustment.  When  the  next  season  but  one  came 
round,  that  of  1865,  Mademoiselle  Lucca  was  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  back  again  at  Covent  Garden,  where  her  presence 
was  all  the  more  acceptable  because,  there  and  then,  with 
her  powerful  cooperation,  Meyerbeer’s  long  looked  for 
“  L’Africaine  ”  was  at  length  produced.  Other  parts  were 
addeil  to  her  repertory,  and  her  position  was  thenceforth 
recognized  as  securely  established.  From  that  date,  season 
by  season,  she  has  shared  with  the  little  Dica,  Madame 
Adelina  Patti,  in  the  honors  attendant  u[K>n  every  prima 
donna  ussoluta-  Between  Berlin  and  London  her  time  since 
then  has  for  the  most  part  been  alternated.  In  each  capi¬ 
tal  she  is  an  equal  favorite.  Before  the  year  of  her  second 
engagement  here  in  England  had  run  out,  Pauline  Lucca 
was  united  in  marriage,  in  the  November  of  1865,  to  the 
Baron  von  Rohden.  Her  wedded  life,  however,  lasted  no 
more  than  a  single  lustre,  her  husband,  slain  in  battle  in 
1870,  falling  one  of  the  hardly  numerable  victims  of  the 
great  war  between  France  and  Germany.  It  was  during 
the  first  year  of  her  married  life,  namely,  in  1866,  that 
Mme.  Pauline  Lucca,  now  Baroness  von  Rohden,  first  ap¬ 
peared  at  Covent  Garden  as  Leonora  in  “  La  Favorita,”  that 
questionable  but  most  charming  of  all  the  serious  operas  of 
Donizetti.  In  the  Ferdinando  of  Mario  she  had  as  her 
support,  of  course,  a  very  tower  of  strength,  that  being,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  gr6at  tenore’s  most  ex({uisite  impersona¬ 
tions.  If  her  ItMian  pronunciation  could  hardly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  so  perfect  as  that  so  marvellously  acc^uired  by  the 
German  Piccolomini,  the  music  of  Leonora,  it  could  not 
but  be  allowed,  suited  the  voice  to  absolute  perfection. 
During  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  she  achieved  this 
new  success,  she  essayed,  with  but  indifferent  effect,  at 
Baden-Baden  to  enact  the  heroine  in  Gounod’s  chef  d' oeuvre 
of  “  Faust  e  Margherita.”  The  Badenese  themselves,  to  all 
appearance,  considered  the  performance  little  less  than  a 
fiasco.  While  they  could  not  but  recognize  the  charm  and 
grace  of  her  youthful  appearance  they  regarded  her  less  as 
the  Gretchen  of  Goethe  than  as  a  girlish  grisette.  Some 
even  insisted  that  in  her  rendering  of  the  pari,  a  certain 
coarseness,  instead  of  delicacy,  was  perceptible.  Excep¬ 
tion  was  still  taken,  moreover,  in  some  quarters,  to  the 
young  artiste’s  voice,  or,  at  least,  to  the  upper  notes  of  it, 
as  hard  and  metallic — to  her  gestures  (occasionally)  as 
angular  and  eccentric  —  to  her  manner,  as  having  about  it 
a  flavor  or  suspicion  of  the  picaroon  —  to  her  execution, 
even,  as  lacking  refinement.  By  the  time  the  very  next  sea¬ 
son  had  arrived,  however,  there  was  a  hush  at  last  to  all 
I  such  carping  hypercriticisms.  The  new  prima'donna  asso- 
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luta  had  made  her  mark  so  effectually,  that  her  depredators 
were  silenced.  She  was  none  the  less  a  grand  artiste,  it 
was  now  recognized,  because  of  the  smallness  of  her  dimen-  i 
sions.  Critically  regarded,  even  by  the  cynics,  her  perform-  ^ 
ances  during  1867  were  allowed  to  have  lost  to  her  nothing  | 
of  that  popularity  which  had  all  along  been  hers  among  | 
those  portions  of  her  audience  to  whom  she  was  naturally  ' 
acceptable.  Season  by  season  since  then  the  whole  mass 
(of  her  audience) 'has  become  so  leavened.  For  an  inter¬ 
val,  at  least,  Madame  Pauline  Lucca’s  more  than  simply 
amicable  relations  with  the  operatic  world  of  London  and 
Berlin  have  had  to  be  interrupted,  the  fair  songstress  hav¬ 
ing  taken  her  departure  across  the  Atlantic  on  a  profes¬ 
sional  tour  through  the  United  States  —  a  tour  to  which  ' 
allusion  was  first  formally  made  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season  of  1873  through  Mr.  Gye’s  annual  programme. 
Her  success  in  America,  we  doubt  not,  will  vie  with  that 
she  has  already  achieved  in  Europe.  By  the  habitues  of  the  > 
Royal  Italian  her  return  to  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  is 
anticipated  with  eagerness  even  now,  before  she  has  actu¬ 
ally  taken  her  departure  homewards.  In  the  roll-call  of 
the  great  artistes  attached  to  that  noble  home  of  the  lyrical 
drama  in  this  country  her  name  is  missed,  even  for  an  in¬ 
terval,  with  regret.  Second  on  that  list  to  Adelina  Patti, 
but  second  only  to  her,  Pauline  Lucca  can  be  spared  only 
for  a  while  and  even  then  but  grudgingly. 
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Aftkknoon  on  a  bright,  warm,  voluptuous  day,  such  as 
only  the  tropics  can  produce  ;  in  the  foreground,  the  great 
panorama  of  Bombay  outspread  in  the  dazzling  sunshine  ; 
behind,  the  broad  blue  sweep  of  the  encircling  sea,  now  in 
one  of  its  holiday  humors,  dancing  and  sparkling  as  if 
nothing  so  ^Yicked  as  a  storm  had  ever  entered  its  mind ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  the  good  ship  Australian, 
bound  from  Bombay  to  Southampton,  with  freight  and 
passengers  as  per  advertisement. 

The  packet’s  time  and  steam  are  both  very  nearly  up, 
and  most  of  the  “  homeward  bound  ”  are  already  on  board. 
Several  bronzed  and  bearded  shekaries,  laden  with  skins, 
not  of  wine,  but  of  bears  and  tigers,  and  nervously  anxious 
about  the  comfortable  stowage  of  their  favorite  ritles  ;  a 
good  many  very  yellow-looking  disciples  of  the  H.  E.  1. 
C.  S.  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  of  pugree ;  swarms  of 
picturesijue  native  servants,  looking  wofully  chop-fallen  at 
the  prospect  of  a  voyage  across  the  “  black  water  ”  to  that 
dismal  island  where  there  is  no  sun,  and  a  great  deal  too 
much  fog;  a  statistical  M.  P.  who  has  been  out  here  to 
gather  materials  for  a  book  upon  the  cost  of  the  Indian 
Army,  extracts  from  which  he  insists  upon  reading  to  every 
one  he  meets,  a  practice  which  has  already  earned  him  the 
name  of  the  “  Ancient  Mariner ;  ”  a  diplomatic  young  en¬ 
gineer,  who,  having  brought  on  board  a  huge  and  ferocious 
cockatoo,  as  a  present  for  bis  rich  aunt  at  home,  has  just 
had  bis  thumb  nearly  bitten  off  by  the  savage  animal,  and 
is  trying  to  look  as  if  it  didn’t  hurt  him ;  two  or  three 
clergymen  of  various  denominations,  sedulously  avoiding 
each  other;  sundry  officers  going  home  on  leave;  and, 
better  than  all,  an  abundance  of  ladies.  Sprightly  ladies 
who  have  lost  their  husbands,  comforting  forlorn  ladies  who 
have  not  yet  found  them ;  enterprising  ladies  who  have 
been  all  over  the  world,  patronizing  timid  ladies  who 
“  daren’t  go  anywhere  by  themselves ;  ”  strong-minded  ladies 
who  have  come  out  with  the  intention  of  extirpating 
heathenism  altogether  (and  are  coming  home  without  hav¬ 
ing  done  it),  declaiming  against  the  wicked  obstinacy  of 
the  “  benighted  idolaters  ;  ”  and  others  besides,  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention. 

But,  although  the  packet  might  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
filled,  the  captain  evidently  does  not  think  the  tale  com¬ 
plete,  to  Judge  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  leaning  over  the 
side  and  looking  shoreward.  Plainly,  there  is  “  some¬ 
thing  more  coming,”  as  children  say  towards  the  end  of  a 
Christmas  dinner ;  and  here,  sure  enough,  comes  the 
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“  something  more  ”  at  last,  in  the  form  of  a  slight,  girliat 
looking,  very  pretty  young  lady,  in  deep  mourning,  at¬ 
tended  by  two  maids  and  a  whole  boatful  of  luggage,  con- 
spicuous  amid  which,  to  the  visible  amazement  of  the 
lookers-on,  is  a  huge,  punchy,  substantial-looking  cask,  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  enough  liquor  to  elevate  the  entire 
ship’s  conijiany. 

“  Glad  to  see  you  again,  Mrs.  Errington  ;  hope  you’ll  be 
comfortable  with  us,”  says  the  captain  heartily,  as  his  ne« 
passenger  comes  timidly  up  the  side.  “  I’ve  got  all  ready 
for  you  down  below,  and  if  there’s  anything  else  you’d  like, 
you’ve  only  to  name  it.” 

‘‘  Thank  you  very  much.  Captain  Prescott,”  answers  the 
lady,  in  a  timid  little  voice  like  the  chirp  of  a  shy  canary. 
“  Will  you  be  so  eery  kind  as  to  have  these  things  taken 
down  to  my  state-cabin  —  and  —  and  that  cask,  please, 
alon"  with  them  ?  ” 

“This  moment,  ma’am,”  answers  the  gallant  skipper, 
manfully  keeping  down  the  shade  of  surprise  that  struggles 
into  his  face  at  this  unexpected  postscript.  “  George, 
just  pass  that  cask  down  along  vfith  the  lady’s  luggage,  and 
see  mat  it  don’t  get  hurt  on  the  road.” 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  passengers  were  too  fully  en- 
g'/ossed  with  their  own  concerns  to  notice  the  astounding 
“  lady’s  compauion  ”  which  Mrs.  Errington  thus  com¬ 
mended  to  the  captain’s  good  offices  ;  but  the  sailors  were 
more  observant.  They  exchanged  looks  big  with  solemn 
meaning;  and  a  few  hours  later,  when  the  shores  of  Indii 
had  already  begun  to  fade  into  the  purple  shadows  of  the 
evening  sky,  the  “  cask-question  ”  was  brought  forward  for 
serious  consideration  by  the  Conscript  Fathers  of  the  fore¬ 
castle. 

“  Did  yer  ever  'i  ” 

“  Ain’t  that  a  pretty  start,  just !  ” 

“  Who’d  ever  ha’  thought  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  am  bio  wed  1  To  think  o’  a  niminy-piminy  lit¬ 
tle  creetur  like  that  ’ere,  what  yer  might  blow  away  wi’  a 
puff  out  o’  a  baccy-pipe,  layin’  in  as  much  grog  as  ’ud  sarve 
a  foremast-man  for  a  twelvemonth  1  ” 

“Well,  what  o’  that’/”  remarks  sententiously  old  Jack 
Davitt,  the  Solomon  of  the  forecastle.  “  Mark  my  words, 
my  bo’s  :  it’s  just  them  as  yer  wouldn’t  expect  to  dothingi, 
what  alius  does  do  ’em  I  ” 

“It’s  a  burnin’  shame,  anyhow — that’s  what  it  is!" 
strikes  in  Bill  Sawyer,  whose  fiery  complexion  shows  that 
his  interest  in  the  liquor  question  is  not  purely  theoretical. 
“  To  think  o’  one  little  bit  of  a  ’ooman  a-keepin’  all  that 
’ere  good  stutl’  to  herself,  while  there’s  hundreds  o’  God’s 
creeturs  a-pinin’  (as  one  may’  say)  for  want  on’t  1  ” 

“  Aye,  Bill,  yer  may  well  be  grumpy  I  sitch  a  lot  o’  lush 
aboard,  and  you  not  a-goin’  to  get  none  1  ” 

“  And  then  they  talks  o’  our  urinkin’  1  ”  pursues  Bill,  too 
indignant  to  notice  this  innuendo.  “  Who  ever  seed  one  o' 
us  drink  a  whole  cask  to  once  ?  And  yet.  I’ll  bet  ye  a 
week’s  grog,  as  that  ’ere  young  ’ooman,  when  she  gets 
ashore  at  Sou’ampton,  ’ull  M  a-goin  on  to  everybody  ’bout 
‘  the  habitooal  ’tostication  o’  English  sailors  I  ’  Now  what 
I  axes  yer,  what  kind  o’  fair  play  d’ye  call  that  ’ere?  ” 

And  the  orator,  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  such 
monstrous  injustice,  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence. 

But  this  theory  speedily  proves  to  be  as  unfounded  as 
popular  theories  usually  are.  The  way  in  which  the  ob¬ 
noxious  cask,  when  once  fairly  ensconced  in  a  corner  of 
Mrs.  Errington’s  state  cabin,  is  walled  in,  or  rather  buried, 
by  a  mountain  of  trunks,  boxes,  and  bags,  amply  vindi¬ 
cates  the  sobriety  of  its  charming  owner;  for  the  most  con¬ 
firmed  toper  would  hardly  have  taken  the  trouble  to  pull 
down  and  rebuild  such  a  barricade  every  time  that  he 
might  feel  the  need  of  “  a  drop  of  comfort.”  But  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  this  solution  only  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  puz¬ 
zle,  not  merely  with  the  sailors,  but  among  the  passengers 
likewise.  And,  moreover,  the  mystery  seemed  to  concen¬ 
trate  itself  exclusively  upon  the  cask;  for  with  regard  to 
herself,  Mrs.  Errington  (whose  winning  ways  and  delicate 
beauty  speedily  made  her  a  universal  favorite)  had  no  re¬ 
serve  whatever.  It  was  soon  known  that  she  had  come  out 
from  England  about  three  years  before  with  her  husband, 
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a  wealthy  civilian,  considerably  older  than  herself ;  that  some  new  fashion  of  crinoline,  packed  in  that  way  to  pre- 

Mr.  Errington  had  died  in  one  of  the  up-country  stations,  serve  its  rounded  proportions.  One  of  Mrs.  Errington’s 

bequeathing  her  the  whole  of  his  property ;  and  that  she  chosen  female  intimates  —  a  lady  of  proverbial  courage  — 
was  now  returning  to  England,  with  the  intention  of  re-  hit  upon  the  brilliant  idea  of  asking  her,  point-blank,  what 

maining  there.  This  union  of  wealth,  beauty,  and  friend-  the  cask  contained ;  but  the  charming  widow  only  ^  cast 

lessness,  combined  with  the  charmingly  helpless  timidity  of  down  her  eyes,  and  answered,  with  her  most  bewitchingly 
her  manner,  at  once  laid  the  whole  masculine  section  of  the  childish  air,  that  it  was  a  special  keepsake,  which  no  one 
community  at  her  feet  —  from  tmmpous  old  Mr.  Chutney,  must  know  about  yet. 

of  the  great  Calcutta  house  of  Chutney  and  Currie,  down  As  the  voyage  wore  on,  a  new  subject  of  interest  began 
to  mischievous  little  Ensign  O’Naughtie,  who  was  three  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  famous  cask  —  namely,  the 
years  younger  than  herself—  but  the  old  adage  of  “  Love  competition  of  suitors  tor  the  good  graces  of  its  charminw 

me,  love  my  dog,”  was  in  this  case  anything  but  verified.  owner.  This  rivalry  had  now  grown  more  defined  and 

Three  fourths  of  the  bachelor  pas.sengers  loved  Mrs.  Er-  palpable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  (as  Colonel  Rasper  of 
rington,  or  mid  they  did  ;  but  thev  were  very  far  from  lov-  — th  Plungers  elegantly  put  it)  “  the  pace  was  getting 

ing^her  cask  likewise.  Their  onlv  feeling  towards  it  was  severe,  and  the  weedy  ones  were  beginning  to  tail  oflF.” 

one  of  direct  personal  hostility.'  An  article  so  closely  Captain  Veriphast  had  been  “  withdrawn  ”  by  his  attach- 

guarded  by  its  mistress,  and  involving  a  secret  which  she  Wisher,  whose  name  the  young  engineer,  his 

refused  to  impart  to  them,  was  clearly  a  dan<rerous  rival ;  cabin-fellow,  ungallantly  paraphrased  into  “  the  judicious 

and  but  for  the  manner  in  which  this  unpopular  talisman  Hooker.”  Ensign  O’Naughtie,  after  a  day  or  two’s  philan- 

was  entombed  beneath  unnumbered  packages,  some  of  these  dering,  had  likewise  “  dropped  out  of  the  running  ”  —  re- 

audacious  spirits  would  very  probably  have  attempted  its  marking,  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  that  these  eery 

destruction,  or,  at  anv  rate,' the  imobi'ng  of  the  mystery  of  young  women  were  not  his  style;  which,  she  being  only 

its  contents.  *  twenty-two,  and  he  fully  nineteen,  was  natural  enough. 

“  Too  bad,  sir  —  altogether  too  bad  !  ”  said  Mr.  Chutnev  Hid  Mr.  Chutney,  who  at  first  seemed  to  be  further  gone 
to  his  friend  and  confidant  Noliver,  of  the  H.  E.  I.  C,  S.  ^  salutary  check  to  his  passion  in 

;  “We  ought  to  memorialize  the  captain  about  it;  'pon  my  unwarrantable  way  in  which  he  had  been  bullied  by 

word,  we  ought.  It’s  intolerable  that  a  community  of  re-  abominable  cask,”  which  appeared  to  have  assumed  m 

t  spectable  Engli.shmen  should  be  hag-ridden  in  this  way.by  a  ®y®®  haunting  individuality  of  an  evil  spirit. 

!  confounded  cask,  that  nobody  knows  anything  about.”  notwithstanding  these  defections,  a  large  number  of 

During  the  first  part  of  the  vovage  —  namery,  from  Bom-  worshippers  still  remained  true  to  their  allegiance,  and  of 

bay  to  the  Cape  —  this  novel  kind'of  Pandora’s  box  had  a  conspicuous  was  unquestionably  Major 

clear  field  ;  for  after  the  first  bustle  of  settlin<»  down  had  Kyller,  of  the  — th  Light  Infantry.  Rich  enough 

1  subsided,  the  monotony  of  the  passage  was  unbroken.  No  have  no  thought  of  marriage  as  a  speciilatioi^  blMe 
shark  was  obliging  enough  to  catch  himself  for  the  f'eneral  enough  to  care  little  for  flirtation  as  an  amusement,  he  had 
amusement.  The  albicores  and  flyin<r-fish  obstinately  de-  devoted  himself  to  the  charming  widow  with  that 

dined  to  “break  the  glittering  surface  with  their  elfin  confident,  half-condescending  ease  with  which  the 

gambols,”  according  to  the  form  prescribed  for  them  by  experienced  militaire  of  our  time  is  wont  to  monopolize  the 
would-be  nautical  novelists.  Not  a  sin<Tle  water-spout  Prettiest  woman  in  a  company.  But  he  was  playing  with 
could  be  induced  to  show  its  face;  and  considerable  ex-  edged  tools.  Mrs.  Errington  was  just  one  of  those  danger- 
citement  was  created  one  mornin<r  by  the  M.  P.  announc-  creatures  whom  men  pet  and  protect  as  children 

ing  that  “  the  steward  had  just  nfentioned  to  him  havimr  suddenly  find  themselves  falling  in  love  with  them 

heard  the  second  engineer  say  that  one  of  the  men  thouo'h't  women  ;  and  it  soon  became  abundantly  evident  that 

he  had  seen  a  sail.”  In  this  universal  dearth  of  events^  it  novice  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  veteran.  It  was 
was  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Errington’s  mysterious  pos-  curious  to  see  how  this  man  —  the  admired  wit  of  Bombay 
session  should  assume  as  prominent  an  interest  as  if  it  had  dinner-tables,  the  chosen  leader  of  Simla  picnics  and  up- 
been  the  casque  of  Mambrino  himself,  or  that  which  i  country  gatherings  —  lost  all  his  wonted  fluency  and  self- 
crushed  Master  Conrad  so  unexpectedly  in  the  Castle  of  I  reliance  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  enchanted  circle ;  and 
Otranto.  The  Letters  of  Junius,  the  Man  with  the  Iron  ^  “°‘‘®e  *^®  ‘^®®P>  earnest,  tender  look  which  softened  and 
Mask  even,  were  not  more  absorbingly  interestint^,  or  more  almost  glorified  his  disciplined  face,  while  he  talked  with 
hopelessly  unfathomable.  It  became  the  subject  of  more  I  ^^®  e**®  *ouian  whom  he  cared  for.  The  finer  nature  of 
wagers  than  the  Derby  or  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’  “  Dead  Se-  !  ‘^®  aroused,  as  it  abvays  must  be,  at  the  first 

cret.”  The  captain  and  first-mate  discussed  it  nightly  over  I  *  pure  and  manly  afl’ection  ;  and  as  it  awoke,  all 

theireight  o’clock  grog;  the  blue-jacketed  parliament  in  the  |  his  apt  compliments  and  well-turned  phrases,  all  the  con- 
cook’s  galley  resolved  itself  into  a  perpetual  Committee  of  I  versational  sleights-of-hand  which  had  served  him  with 
Inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  always  ended  by  movincr  that  i  ordinary  women,  forsook  him  one  by  one.  At  times  he  wm 
“there  must  be  summut  wrong  ’bout  it ’’--John  Bull’s  in-  !  ®o  absolutely  silent  in  her  presence  as  to  make  an  Irish 
variable  verdict  upon  anvthing  which  he  cannot  under-  i  brother-officer  remark  that  “  the  naeejor  niver  spoke  a 
stand.  The  pretty  Miss  Fisher,  from  Poonah,  bein<r  “sur-  ^orrd  when  he  was  taliiny  to  Mrs.  Errington.  lerhaps 
prised  by  a  wholly  unexpected  proposal”  from  Captain  the  young  lady  herself  was  not  wholly  unconscious  of  this  ; 
Veriphast  of  the  — th  Native  Infantry,  accepted  him  con-  but  only  once  did  she  hazard  any  allusion  to  it.  They  hap- 
diticnally  upon  his  “finding  out  all  about  that  horrid  pened' to  be  left  together  on  deck  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
cask.”  The  literary  M.  P.  gave  it  a  place  in  his  book  upon  ^be  major  instantly  became  so  flagrantly  tongue-tied,  that 
tke  Indian  Army.  Judtre  Uppinlaw  of  the  High  Court,  ®be  ventured  to  rally  him  upon  the  loss  of  his  proverbial 
vho  was  as  fond  of  technical  definitions  as  he  was  of  fluency.  ,  .  ,  m  •  t.-  n 

brandy-pawnee,  “  summed  up ’’Mrs.  Errington  as  “a  posi-’  “How  very  thoughtful  you  are  to-day.  Major  Kyller; 
tive  angel  modified  by  a  latent  cask.”  Young  Mellou^h-  yo“  “u®*  b®  inventing  some  wonderful  compliment  for  one 
dejr,  the  poet  of  the  Mullagatawny  Club  (going  home  on  ladies  yonder.  I  suppose  they  take  up  so  many  of 

le»ve),  actually  worked  it  into  a  song,  which  he  wrote  off  your  pretty  speeches,  that  you  have  none  to  spare  for  poor 
tb*  Mauritius,  commencing :  —  little  me  I  ” 

The  words  themselves  were  not  much ;  but  the  tone  in 
feyi  '*  ^1^®  *  spacious  c^k,  3  which  they  were  spoken,  and  the  look  that  shot  them  home, 

j  With  I^ove  hooped  up  within  ;  j  might  have  shaken  any  man’s  nerve.  The  strong  soldier 

1  »nd  Mr.  Chutney,  after  supping  upon  cold  pork  and  Welsh  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  as  he  had  never  done  in  march- 
i  rabbit,  washed  down  with  two  bottles  of  stout,  awoke  yell-  ing  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  big  guns  at  Sobraon. 
ing  from  a  hideous  dream  of  being  crushed  to  death  by  the  “  So  you  think  I’m  nothing  but  a  flatterer  I  ”  said  he  bit- 
•N’ational  Debt  in  the  shape  of  a  cask.  The*  young  engi-‘  terly.  “  Well,  perhaps  I  am  to  the  others ;  but  with  you 
neer  suggested  that  the  mystic  puncheon  must  contain  it’s  dififerent.  I  can’t  look  in  your  face,  and  insult  you  by 
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stringing  together  pretty  speeches  such  as  I’d  repeat  to  any 
woman  I  met  by  chance  in  a  drawing-room.  In  vour  pres- 


woman  I  met  by  chance  in  a  drawing-room.  In  your  pres¬ 
ence,  I  must  speak  the  truth,  come  what  may.” 

she  had  the  tact  to  change  the  conversation,  and  to 
break  off  their  lele-h-lete  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  there  was 
a  shade  more  of  kindness  in  her  manner  towards  him  from 
that  time.  Let  small  wits  sneer  as  they  will  at  “  the  power 
of  flattery  over  women,”  simple  manly  earnestness  has  its 
weight,  nevertheless. 

All  this  time  our  friend  Bill  Sawyer  (whom  we  have  neg¬ 
lected  far  too  much  of  late)  was  anything  but  easy  in  his 
mind.  He  had  indeed,  in  common  with  every  one  else  on  i 
board,  abandoned  the  theory  of  Mrs.  Errington's  taste  for 
liquor ;  but  this  only  whetted  his  curiosity  with  respect  to 
the  mysterious  cask.  It  haunted  him  like  the  recollection 
of  an  unfulfilled  duty.  lie  felt  himself  humbled,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  sailor,  by  the  existence  of  a  secret  which  he  \ 
could  not  penetrate,  and  a  supply  of  liijuor  which  he  had 
not  shared.  He  became  silent  and  meditative,  as  if  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  elaboration  of  some  great  project ;  and,  one 
evening,  after  a  silence  so  prolonged  as  to  make  Jem 
Blackett,  the  wit  of  the  forecastle,  hint  that  “  Bill  must  ha’ 
run  his  tongue  aground  atwixt  two  o’  his  back  teeth,”  he 
suddenly  began  as  follows  :  “  Tell  ye  what  it  is,  my  bo’s  — 

I  can’t  get  that  ’ere  cask  out  o’  my  head  1  ” 

“  Which  on  ’em.  Bill  V  There’s  a  many  casks  got  into 
your  head  since  you  fust  cum  aboard  1  ” 

“  Stop  your  chaff,  and  listen  to  me.  Fust  goin’  off,  I  was 
fool  enough  to  think  as  how  that  ’ere  blessed  little  bangel 
meant  to  drink  it  all  herself,  but  now  I  knows  better.” 

“  In  course  yer  does.  Bill,  now  that  you  wants  some  on’t 
yourself.” 

“Just  hold  your  jaw,  and  listen  to  me,  will  yerV  If 
there  ain’t  no  liquor  in  that  ’ere  cask,  why,  then,  there 
ain’t ;  but  if  there  be,  why,  then,  ye  know,  li({uor’s  liquor. 
Now,  that’s  just  what  I  means  to  find  out,  afore  I’m  a  day 
older.” 

“  Anil  how  are  you  a-goin’  for  to  do  that.  Bill  ¥  ” 

“  I  knows  what  I  knows,”  answered  Bill  oracularly,  “  I 
warn’t  born  at  six  o’clock  yesterday  mornin’  /  warn’t. 
Just  you  wait  a  bit.” 

On  the  following  evening.  Bill  appeared  before  his  con¬ 
gregated  messmates  with  an  air  of  conscious  merit. 

“  Well,  my  hearties,  I  told  yer  as  I’d  find  out,  and  I  done 
it  I  ” 

“  Long  life  to  yer.  Bill !  you’re  the  boy.  How  did  yer 
do  the  trick  V  ” 

“  Well,  I  goes  aft,  so  as  to  come  close  past  where  Madam 
Herrinton  was  a-sittin,’  and  says  1  to  Sam  Jones  :  ‘  Sam,’ 
says  I,  ‘  If  this  ’ere  heat  holds  on  much  longer,  some  of 
them  spirit-casks  ’ull  be  a-bustin’,  for  sure  1  ’  My  eyes  ! 
you  should  just  ha’  seed  the  face  as  madam  put  on,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  land-lubber  when  he  begins  for  to  feel  the 
up-and-down  o’  blue  water.  That  ’ere  cask’s  chock-full 
o’  li(}uor.  I'll  take  my  davy ;  and  if  I  don’t  have  a  taste 
on ’t  afore  ever  we  sights  Old  England  ag’in,  Tm  a  Dutch¬ 
man  1  ” 

“  But,  hark  ye.  Bill,”  struck  in  Jem  Blackett,  who  was 
beginning  to  be  jealous  of  Bill’s  sudden  rise  to  distinction, 
“  it  yer  goes  and  takes  some  un  else’s  grog,  ain’t  that  rayther 
like  thievin’  somehow  ?  ” 

“  Jem,”  answered  Bill  in  the  tone  of  Socrates  “  shutting 
up  ”  Protagoras,  “  you  talks  like  a  fool.  Answer  me  this, 
will  yer  ?  Ain’t  liquor  made  for  to  be  drunk  ” 

Unanimous  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  assembly. 

“  Secondly,”  pursued  Bill  with  a  logical  air,  “  if  you 
grants  me  as  how  liquor’s  made  to  be  drunk,  don’t  it  stand 
to  reason  as  it  can'l  be  drunk  if  there  ain’t  nobody  to  drink 
it?” 

Fresh  signs  of  assent  to  this  incontestable  proposition. 

“  Well,  then,”  (concluded  Bill  with  the  calm  triumph  of 
a  great  reasoner  who  has  succeeded  in  descending  to  the 
level  of  his  audience,  “  it’s  as  plain  as  the  compass  that  if 
somebody’s  got  a  lot  o’  liquor,  and  don’t  drink  it,  some¬ 
body  else  must.  If  folk  tcill  misuse  the  gifts  o’  Providence 
that  ’ere  way,  I  feels  it  my  dooty  to  prevent  ’em.  Now, 
hark  ye,  mates,  I  promises,  and  vows  solemnly,  here,  afore 


yer  all,  as  I'll  have  a  swig  out  o’  that  ’ere  cask  afore  the 
end  o’  the  v’yge,  if  1  dies  for  it  I  ” 

In  this  wise  did  Bill  Sawyer,  bravely  as  any  Knight  of 
the  Round  Table,  undertake  this  new  Quest  of  the  San- 
greal. 

The  day  which  followed  that  of  Bill  Sawyer’s  memorable 
vow  was  marked  by  something  which  the  methodical  Judge 
Uppinlaw  chronicled  in  his  diary  as  follows  :  “  Wednesday, 
the  14th,  at  10.30  a.  m.  precisely,  an  event  occurred.” 
The  “  event  ”  in  question  was  the  appearance  of  a  dark 
floating  object,  standing  a])parently  right  across  the  hows 
of  the  steamer.  The  passengers  clustered  along  the  side  to 
watch  it,  and  conjectures  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth :  “  A 
])orpoisc  1  ”  “A  shark  I  ”  “  A  whale  1  ”  “A  piece  of 
wreck  !  ”  But  none  of  these  guesses  proved  to  be  correct 
—  it  was  only  an  empty  cask. 

“  Where  can  that  have  come  from  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Chut¬ 
ney,  staring  at  it  as  if  he  expected  it  to  enter  into  a  verbal 
explanation. 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?  ”  answered  Ensign  O’Naughtie,  in 
an  awe-stricken  whisper.  “  It’s  followed  us  all  the  wav 
from  Bombay,  to  demand  the  release  of  its  twin-brother, 
unlawfully  detained  by  Mrs.  Errington.” 

This  explanation  so  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  sailors 
(several  of  whom  were  standing  within  ear-shot),  that  it 
speedily  flew  through  the  whole  ship’s  company  ;  and,  for 
some  time  after,  whenever  anything  was  seen  floating  to¬ 
wards  them,  the  tars  would  call  to  each  other  :  “  Look  out, 
Jack' — here’s  another  o’  them  brothers  a-comin’ !  ” 

But  this  marvel  was  eclipsed  two  days  later,  by  one  far 
more  considerable.  About  noon  on  the  ensuing  Friday, 
one  of  the  “  lookouts  ”  gave  notice  of  something  on  the 
starboard  bow,  which  looked  like  the  hull  of  a  small  ves¬ 
sel.  A  nearer  approach  showed  the  stranger  to  be  a  com- 
plete  wreck  ;  and  the  captain,  more  to  clear  his  conscience 
than  with  any  hope  of  doing  good,  sent  a  boat  off  to  her, 
in  case  any  living  thing  should  still  be  on  board.  The  lit¬ 
erary  M.  P.,  fired  with  the  brilliant  idea  of  drawing  an  his¬ 
torical  parallel  between  this  wreck  and  the  Indian  Army, 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  the  exploring  party,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  stern-sheets  with  an  air  of  austere  dig¬ 
nity,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Ensign  O’Naughtie’s  offer  of  a 
piece  of  brown  paper  to  wrap  up  the  wreck  and  bring  it 
back  with  him. 

I  All  eyes  eagerly  watched  the  course  of  the  boat ;  and 
when  she  was  at  length  seen  to  run  alongside  the  wreck, 
the  spectators  let  their  imagination  riot  in  speculations  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  stranger,  and  the  history  of  her  mis- 
I  hap.  One  enthusiast,  just  in  “  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,” 
hinted  at  cases  of  priceless  jewels  and  plethoric  bags  of 
]  doubloons ;  another,  of  a  gloomier  turn,  pictured  a  deck 
j  heaped  with  corpses,  and  crimson  with  blood.  The  youni; 

I  engineer  suggested  that  the  crew  must  have  eaten  one 
I  another,  and  that  the  last  man  had  probably  died  of  indi- 

festion.  The  ladies  brushed  up  their  recollections  of  the 
'lying  Dutchman,  and  comforted  themselves  by  recalling 
I  the  testimony  of  the  best  authorities,  that  he  is  only  to 
i  met  with  off  the  Cape.i  At  length  the  boat  returned,  and 
I  the  adventurous  M.  P.  made  his  appearance  visibly  chop- 
I  fallen. 

I  “  It’s  a  flagrant  swindle,  sir  1  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  lij 
;  favorite  “  denunciation  of  the  Army  Estimates  ”  tone  and 
!  manner.  “There  is  nothing  on  board' worth  seeing  — 
,  nothing  at  all,  in  fact,  except  a  number  of  empty  casks.” 

,  “  What !  more  casks  ?  ”  cried  Judge  Uppinlaw,  startled 
out  of  his  dignity  by  this  fresh  recurrence  of  the  universal 
'  bugbear. 

“Just  as  I  feared,”  said  Ensign  O’Naughtic,  in  atone 
of  calm  despair.  “  All  is  over  with  us.  That  one  we  saw 
floating  the  other  day  must  have  gone  and  told  all  the  rest, 
I  and  now  they’re  all  coming  at  once.” 

“  Sir,  this  is  no  laughing  matter  I  ”  broke  in  Mr.  Chut- 
!  ney  indignantly.  “  It  is  a  palpable  infringement  of  the 
!  liberty  of  the  subject ;  it  is  persecution,  sir  —  persecution 
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I  ConsiCeriog  that  we  call  the  Dutch  a  prosaic  people,  it  is  rather  odd  thX 
the  finest  supernatural  legend  extant  should  be  fathered  upon  tktm.  Tb« 
Norse  traditions,  however,  contain  a  somewbat  similar  story. 
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in  the  worst  sense  ot'  the  term  1  Good  Heavens,  <;entle-  j 
men !  ai’e  we,  a  body  of  respectable  men  and  British  sub-  , 
jects,  to  be  actually  haunted  by  a  swarm  of  casks,  as  if  one 
of  us  had  murdered  a  wine-merchant,  or  (what  would  be 
even  more  reprehensible)  omitted  to  jtay  his  bill  ?  I  can¬ 
not  stand  it.  It’s  positively  wearing  iny  life  out.  If  I 
were  to  die  at  this  moment,  I  should  solemnly  aver  that  1 
died  of  ’  — 

“  A  determination  of  casks  to  the  head,”  put  in  the 
youn<r  engineer  slyly ;  and  the  company,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Chutney’s  convivial  habits.  Laughed 
with  such  hearty  good-will  that  the  insulted  potentate  was 
fain  to  retire  in  high  dudgeon.  But  it  was  fated  —  though 
he  knew  it  not  —  that  he  should  be  speedily  and  surely 
avenged. 

At  the  Cape  they  picked  up  two  or  three  roistering 
sportsmen,  whose  coming  gave  fresh  life  to  the  flagging  di¬ 
versions  of  the  “  cabin  society.”  Various  amusements  had 
by  this  time  come  into  fashion  ;  and  the  new  arrivals,  ac¬ 
tively  assisted  by  Ensign  (J’Naughtie  and  the  young  engi-  : 
neer,  set  themselves  manfully  to  the  promotion  of  these,  and  I 
the  devising  of  fresh  ones.  Quoits  were  popular  with  the 
young  subs,  many  of  whom  had  not  yet  worn  oft'  the  skill  I 
acquired  at  Eton  or  Rugby.  The  Indian  sportsmen  and  \ 
their  African  confreres  held  dailjf  target-practice  at  float-  ^ 
ing  bottles;  while  the  ladies,  with  their  usual  thorough-  ' 
going  partisanship,  lost  and  won  countless  pairs  of  gloves 
upon  the  competition.  Whist,  deartd,  and  chess  found  ' 
favor  among  the  civilians;  but  all  alike  bore  part  in  the  i 
waltzing,  which  took  place  on  the  after-deck  every  night,  j 
with  decorations  contrived  by  the  hundred-  handed  steward,  | 
and  a  profusion  of  colored  lamps,  “  to  assist  the  moon,”  as 
Ensign  O’Naughtie  patronizingly  remarked.  There  was 
even  some  talk  of  private  theatricals  (there  always  is  on 
these  long  voyages,  and  it  never  comes  to  anything),  but 
the  scheme  broke  down  at  the  first  rehearsal,  nobody  ap¬ 
pearing  to  do  much  except  the  prompter,  whose  duty  i 
seemed  to  consist  in  reciting  the  whole  play  at  the  top  of 
his  voice. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Errington’s  flirtation  with  the  major  , 
appeared  to  most  observers  to  have  died  a  natural  death ;  ' 
just  as,  when  the  guns  cease  firing  to  let  the  assaulting  col-  I 
umn  rush  on,  men  unversed  in  war  might  think  the  siege 
abandoned.  For  several  days  she  had  sedulously  avoided  | 
him ;  and  he,  singularly  enough  appeared  not  a  whit  cast 
down  thereby.  Love  is  not  always  blind ;  and  what 
he  saw  might  well  give  him  courage.  Mrs.  Errington’s  ' 
short-lived  confidence  in  her  power  over  this  strong  will  I 
and  daring  nature  had  vanished  iis  suddenly  as  it  came. 
She  could  not  forget  the  stem  emphasis  of  the  words  which  ' 
rang  in  her  ears  night  and  day  :  “  In  your  presence  1  must  | 
tell  the  truth,  come  what  will !  ”  His  tone  and  manner  ' 
had  told  it  only  too  clearly  already ;  and  she  felt  that,  when 
he  came  to  utter  that  truth  in  actual  words,  she  must  per-  I 
force  answer  him  plainly,  without  artifice  or  evasion.  And 
what  answer  was  she  to  give  V  The  time  had  been  when  i 
she  couhl  have  laughed  him  into  silence,  or  abashed  him 
with  a  look  ;  but  now,  she  dared  not  even  attempt  it.  For 
it  must  always  be,  that,  sooner  or  later,  however  caprice  or 
passion  may  for  a  time  reverse  their  jKtsitions,  the  stronger 
nature  will  assert  itself,  and  the  weaker  give  way.  Every 
woman  feels  instinctively,  that,  in  making  a  man  bow  down  I 
to  her,  she  is  not  in  her  right  place  ;  that  her  nature  is  to  | 
worship,  rather  than  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  that  this  tem¬ 
porary  ascendeney  must  one  day  be  atoned  by  ufter  sur¬ 
render.  Well  may  she  entreat  for  time  to  consider  such 
*  an  alternative ;  but  time  is  precisely  what  her  antagonist 
will  seldom  if  ever  allow  her.  i 

In  this  fashion  things  proceed  for  about  a  week,  during  ! 
which  time  the  indefatigable  ensign  (who,  though  consider-  | 
ably  the  youngest  of  the  community,  appeared  to  have 
fairly  carried  his  election  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies) 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  adding  to  the  evening  amuse-  | 
ments  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  “  an  orchestra  between  ; 
the  acts  ”  —  or,  in  other  words,  a  few  songs  in  the  intervals  i 
of  the  dances,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  varying  the  | 
entertainment,  and  giving  a  breathing-time  to  the  less  prac-  ' 


tised  dancers.  The  new  plan  had  an  immense  success.  A 
vast  amount  of  hitherto  unsuspected  talent  was  suddenly- 
brought  to  light ;  and  Colonel  Footyn  Grave,  a  wiry  old 
sabreur  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  some  forgotten  skirmish  of  the 
Sikh  war,  astonished  the  whole  community  by  his  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  brave  old  German  song  of  “  The  Crippled  Sol¬ 
dier,”  which,  as  he  naively  remarked,  had  always  struck 
him  as  particularly  appropriate  to  him  :  — 

A  cannon-ball  conics  flying. 

And  knocks  my  leg  off  clear  ; 

Well,  where’s  the  use  of  crying? 

Wood's  cheap  enough  down  here. 

One  shoe  and  stocking  less  —  and  so 

So  much  more  money  saved,  you  know, 

To  buy  good  German  beer  ! 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  the  major  spoke  out.  On 
a  quiet  evening,  when  all  was  still  except  the  sounds  of 
merry-making  on  the  after-deck,  he  e.spied  her  a  little  apart 
from  the  dancers,  leaning  over  the  side  in  the  shadowy 
splendor  of  the  moonlight,  and  gazing  dreamily  into  the 
glittering  foam.  Now  or  never!  He  went  straight  to  her 
as.  he  would  have  inarched  up  to  a  battery,  and  asked 
bravely  enough,  but  with  a  tightening  round  his  heart, 
which  he  had  never  felt  when  he  threw  himself  bareheaded 
among  the  Sikh  tulwars,  the  question  upon  which  hung  the 
whole  of  bis  future  life. 

She  must  have  been  less  than  woman  had  she  not  been 
prepared  for  such  an  occurrence ;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
tasked  her  sorely  when  it  came.  To  give  no  answer  was 
impossible  :  to  answer  decisively,  in  the  flutter  of  her  un¬ 
strung  nerves,  was  almost  equally  so.  Like  a  true  woman, 
she  essayed  to  temporize. 

“  Give  me  time,”  she  pleaded,  “  only  a  little  time,  to  think 
it  over.” 

“  Time  to  think  it  over !  ”  echoed  the  major’s  deep  voice, 
with  the  faintest  tinge  of  scorn  in  its  tone :  “  have  you  been 
unconscious  of  it,  then,  till  now  V  ” 

A  Dutch  fortress,  when  hard  pressed,  opens  its  sluices 
and  inundates  the  whole  scene  of  action  ;  a  woman,  when 
driven  to  extremity,  invariably  resorts  to  the  same  expedi¬ 
ent  :  Mrs.  Errington  burst  into  tears. 

‘‘  You’re  too  hard  upon  me,”  she  sobbed,  in  the  tone  of 
a  distressed  child  :  “  how  can  you  talk  to  me  like  this,  when 
my  poor  husband  has  been  only  three  months  in  his  — 
grave  !  ”  (She  brought  out  the  last  word  with  an  effort,  as 
if  it  required  some  thought  to  recollect  whether  he  had  a 
erave  or  not.)  “  How  can  you  expect  me  to  think  of  a  new 
love  already  V  If  1  were  to  forget  him  so  soon,  I  could  not 
expect  him  to  lie  quiet  in  his  grave  !  ” 

The  words  had  barely  passed  her  lips,  when  the  air 
shook  with  a  tremendous  explosion  from  the  cabin,  followed 
by  a  yell  like  that  of  a  scalded  hyena  —  and  then  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  fall. 

“  Murder !  ” 

“  Suicide !  ” 

“  Boiler  burst  I  ” 

“  Powder-flask  !  ” 

“  Sprung  a  leak  !  ” 

Shouting  these  and  other  conjectures,  the  whole  throng 
rushed  pell-mell  into  the  cabin,  where  a  strange  sight 
awaited  them.  But  in  order  to  explain  all  this,  we  must 
go  back  a  little. 

Bill  Sawyer,  like  a  true  Englishman,  had  never  once 
wavered  in  his  resolution,  or  eeased  to  watch  for  a  chance 
of  carrying  it  out  ;  but  for  some  time  Fate  seemed  persist¬ 
ently  adverse.  The  covered  cask  remained  securely  en¬ 
tombed  in  its  sarcophagus  of  baggage  ;  and  the  few  flying 
visits  which  Bill  contrived  to  jiay  to  the  first-class  cabin 
served  only  to  assure  him  of  this  unwelcome  fact.  Could 
he  but  have  got  the  cabin  to  himself  for  a  single  quarter  of 
an  hour,  his  brawny  arms  would  have  made  light  of  the 
intervening  barricade  ;  but  this  was  precisely  what  he  could 
never  succeed  in  doing.  Seldom  enough  could  he  coin  any 
plausible  pretext  for  intruding  upon  the  sacred  ground  ;  and 
even  when  he  did,  the  coast  never  seemed  to  m  perfectly 
clear. 
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“  Too  bad,  by  jingo  I  ”  growled  the  disappointed  ex¬ 
plorer,  as  he  returned  one  evening  from  a  fruitless  recon-  j 
naissance.  “  I’m  blest  if  there  ain’t  always  somebody  I 
a-hangin’  about  that  ’ere  cabin,  without  bein’  axed.” 

Mr.  Sawyer’s  righteous  indignation  probably  hindered 
him  from  seeing  how  completely  this  remark  applied  to 
himself ;  but  his  shipmates  were  quicker  of  apprehension,  ’ 
and  greeted  it  with  a  roar  of  laughter  that  made  his  cars 
tingle.  In  fact,  the  poor  fellow’s  life  had  now  become  a  ! 
burden  to  him,  from  the  unsparing  banter  of  his  comrades 
upon  the  long-delayed  fulhlment  of  his  rash  promise.  ; 
From  old  Jack  Davitt  down  to  little  Joe  the  cabin-boy,  ! 
every  one  had  his  fling  at  Bill. 

“  Bill,  my  hearty,  ain’t  yer  gettin’  awful  thirsty,  a-waitin’ 
for  your  liquor  so  long?  ” 

“You’d  best  look  sharp.  Bill;  if  yer  don’t  do  the  trick 
afore  we  sights  Old  England,  we’ll  have  yer  up  lor  par- 
jerry  —  blest  if  we  don’t  1  ”  I 

“  Tell  yer  what.  Bill — you  go  and  drown  yerself,  and  , 
then  they’ll  give  yer  a  swig  o’  the  lush  to  bring  yer  ' 
round !  ” 

“  Come,  boys,  you  leave  Bill  alone ;  don’t  yer  see  he’s  ; 
a-goin’  to  wait  till  the  last  day  of  the  v’yge,  and  then  drink 
the  whole  cask  at  one  swig  !  ” 

And  so  on  by  the  hour,  till  poor  Bill  began  to  have  se¬ 
rious  thoughts  of  murder  or  suicide. 

But,  as  the  good  old  Russian  proverb  has  it,  “  To  every 
man  his  hour,  it  he  will  but  wait  for  it  and  deliverance 
came  at  last  to  the  much-enduring  Bill  in  a  very  unexpected 
way.  On  the  very  day  of  the  major’s  proposal,  Mrs.  Er- 
rington  had  suddenly  recollected  some  ravishing  article  of 
mourning  toilet  which  she  had  not  yet  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  community,  and  which  (according  to  the  im¬ 
memorial  custom  of  articles  when  particularly  wanted) 
turned  out  to  be  in  the  most  un-get-at-able  of  her  many 
boxes,  the  very  foundation-stone  ot  the  great  pyramid.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  the  whole  edifice  had  to  be  pulled 
down  ;  and  Mrs.  Errington’s  servants,  who  received  strict 
orders  to  put  the  things  in  their  places  again  forthwith, 
postponed  the  execution  of  the  order  (as  usual)  till  such 
time  as  they  should  have  nothing  better  to  Oo,  and  left  > 
everything  tn  statu  9U0.  Bill  —  who,  having  satisfied  him-  | 
self  that  all  the  passengers  were  on  deck  as  usual,  had  ' 
stolen  in,  ho])elessly  enough,  to  go  through  the  form  of  re-  j 
connoitring  —  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  this  astounding  | 
gill  of  fortune.  1 

“  Talk  o’ miracles  1  ”  muttered  the  devout  adventurer;  j 
“  if  (his  ain’t  one.  I’m  a  Dutchman  1  Here’s  a  lot  o’  good 
liquor  a-runnin’  to  waste,  raal  unchrist’n  like  ;  and  here  am  : 
I,  an  honest  sailor,  wantin’  to  make  a  good  use  on’t ;  and  ' 
here’s  the  way  0{)ened  for  me  all  to  once,  just  like  as  it  i 
was  done  o’  purpose  !  Folks  may  well  say  as  how  there’s  I 
a  providence  in  everything  1  ” 

With  this  pious  acknowledgment.  Bill  stepped  briskly  | 
forward,  and  had  just  laid  his  hand  upon  the  long-coveted 
prize,  when  suddenly,  with  a  crash  like  the  report  of  a  mi¬ 
trailleuse,  the  top  of  the  cask  flew  in  shivers,  and  up  from 
the  frothing  liqui<i  sprang  a  human  head,  gaunt,  livid,  ! 
ghastly,  with  lack-lustre  eyes  and  grinning  teeth,  which,  in  | 
the  dim  light,  seemed  to  gnash  as  if  thirsting  for  blood.  j 
What  Bill  said  or  did  he  could  never  recollect.  Ac-  1 
cording  to  the  subsetjuent  testimony  of  the  steward  (who  | 
was  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene  of  action),  he  “  sung  : 
out  as  if  he  was  a-hailin’  a  lerry-boat  across  the  Channel,  j 
and  then  flopped  down  as  flat  as  a  flounder !  ”  At  all 
events,  he  lay  senseless  in  the  doorway  of  Mrs.  Errington’s 
state-cabin,  half  in  and  half  out,  just  as  the  tide  of  passen¬ 
gers  came  pouring  in  en  masse. 

“  Well,  I  declare,”  cried  Mrs.  Errington,  sobbing  with 
indignation,  “  that  horrid  man  has  actually  been  trying  to 
steal  the  spirits  out  of  my  cask  I  I  promised  my  poor, 
dear  husband  that  I’d  carry  bis  body  home  to  England ; 
but  I  said  nothing  about  it,  for  fear  of  those  dreadful  sailors 
making  a  work  about  having  a  dead  body  on  board ;  and 
now  the  cask’s  burst  with  the  heat,  and  that  wicked  wretch 
has  got  a  fine  fright  —  and  serve  him  quite  right  too  I  ” 

So  saying,  she  fainted  away  in  the  outstretched  arms  of 
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Major  Kyller,  who,  anticipating'  some  such  catastrophe, 
had  skilfully  taken  up  his  position  beside  ber.  To  this 
day,  the  old  soldier  has  not  lorgotten  the  incident.  “  My 
wife  may  look  delicate,  sir,”  he  will  say,  “  but  she’s  not  one 
of  your  hysterical  sort,  I  can  promise  you  1  She  never 
fainted  but  once  in  her  whole  life,  and  that  was  on  board 
of  a  Bombay  steamer,  when  ”  —  etc.,  etc. 

But  however  bad  Mrs.  Errington  might  be,  poor  Bill 
Sawyer  was  infinitely  worse.  He  had  indeed  “  got  a  fine 
fright,”  — so  fine,  in  fact,  as  to  keep  him  under  the  doctor’s 
hands  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  The  first  act  of 
his  convalescence  was  to  take  the  pledge ;  and  he  is  now 
(to  use  bis  own  phrase)  “  drawn  up  high  and  dry  on  shore,” 
as  the  landlord  of  a  temperance  hotel,  in  the  club-room  of 
which  he  occasionally  figures  as  a  teetotal  lecturer,  with 
brilliant  success.  But  he  has  never  lorgotten  his  terrible 
adventure ;  and  to  this  very  day  (as  you  can  hardly  talk 
with  him  for  half  an  hour  without  discovering)  he  remains 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Enemy  of  Mankind,  for  some  in¬ 
scrutable  purpose  of  his  own,  introduced  himself  into  the 
fatal  cask  with  the  view  of  entrapping  him.  Bill  Sawyer, 
into  “  drinkin’  some  o’  him,”  and  thereby,  of  course,  for¬ 
feiting  all  hope  of  well-being  both  here  and  hereafter.  The 
story  of  his  rash  vow,  and  its  supernatural  defeat,  enter¬ 
tains  a  wondering  circle  every  night  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Teetotalers’  Arms  ;  and  the  narrator  (who,  toward  the 
close  of  his  tale,  never  fails  to  call  attention  to  the  neat 
little  clock  on  the  chimney-piece,  presented  to  him.  in  to¬ 
ken  of  forgiveness,  by  Mrs.  Major  Kyller)  invariably  winds 
up  his  recital  with  the  same  emphatic  sentence  :  — 

“  So,  then,  d'ye  see,  my  lads,  when  I  cum  out  o’  dock, 
and  was  in  cruisin’  border  ag’in,  I  made  a  solemn  vow  as 
I’d  never  touch  a  drop  o’  liquor  no  more,  to  the  very  end 
o’  ray  born  days,  for  no  consideration  wbatsomedever ;  and 
I  think  I  may  say  as  I’ve  kep’  that  ’ere  vow  a  trifle  belter 
nor  I  did  t’other  one ” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

.  LowiiLL_is  a  U.  C.  L,  by  the  grace  of  Oxford. 

■I  SroRV,  'Vcdder,  Coleman,  Inness,  and  Constant  Mayer  were 
in  Rome  at  the  last  accounts. 

Le  Clear’s  head  of  Edwin  Booth  is  attracting  attention  ia 
the  Academy  exhibition  in  London. 

The  last  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  prints  the 
President’s  name  “  N.  S.  Grant.”j 

Ax  English  paper  says  it  is  only  fair  on  murderers  to  admit 
that  as  a  rule  they  behave  remarkably  well  alter  detection. 

The  late  James  llannay  is  ]>erhaps  not  fortunate  in  having 
Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip  (Annie  Thomas)  the  novelist  for  his  biog¬ 
rapher. 

The  Vendomc  column  is  to  be  set  up  again  just  as  it  stood 
when  the  Communists  pulled  it  down,  though  some  persons  not 
opposed  to  the  rcercction  of  the  monument  think  that  a  simple 
grenadier,  or,  at  all  events,  Napoleon  in  his  gray  riding  coat, 
high  boots,  and  Brienne  hut,  should  figure  at  the  top,  instead  of 
the  Emperor  robed  like  Caesar. 


Asthma  1  —  Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy  !  —  Prepared 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit¬ 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  tailed  to  give  imme¬ 
diate  relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

The  “  Best  Plan  ”  for  travelers  to  pursue  before 
starting  on  a  summer  tour  is  to  get  a  General  Accident 
Policy  from  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford. 
See  their  advertisement  on  last  page. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  map 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


